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Preface 



This Volume represents selected papers from the 1984 and 1985 
meetings of the Southern Conference on Language Teaching (SCOLT). 
The editors wish to express their appreciation to the authors of the articles, 
who demonstrated such patience and perseverence during the editing and 
rewriting process and with the substantial delays encountered between the 
time of submission of manuscripts and publication of the volume. We 
extend our appreciation to James S. Gates, Executive Director of the 
SCOLT Conference, for his cooperation throughout the process. And in 
particular, we wish to recognize the financial support offered by Francis J. 
Dannerbeck. Chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages and 
Literatures of the University of South Carolina, in the design and 
production of the cover graphics and printing. 



T.B.F. 
F.W.M., Jr. 
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Introduction 



T. Bruce Fryer and Frank Medley, Jr. 
The University of South Carolina 



In selecting papers for this volume, ihc editors have attempted to 
assemble a collection that would reflect the broad scope and the wide 
variety of topics addressed in the many sessions presented at the 1984 and 
1985 conferences. In 1984, the conference theme was ''Expanded Horizons: 
Business and Industry." The 1985 conference was structured around the 
theme of "Perspectives on Proficiency." Since most of the sessions both 
years treated one or another issue related to the development of an 
expanded and more global curriculum or to instructional strategies, the 
editors have chosen to entitle the volume Perspectives on Proficiency: 
Curriculum and Instruciion. 

In the Keynote Address, Dr. Amie Shore of the Exxon Education 
Foundation challenges us as educators to establish for ourselves a national 
agenda for foreign language training and study as we determine the future 
directions of our discipline and guide it towards our estabhshed goals. 

Maria Teresa Garret6n of Chicago State University and Frank W. 
Medley, Jr., of the University of South Carolina offer a comprehensive 
comparison of ihe relationship between several well-known theories of 
cognitive psychology. This discussion of the interaction between an 
individual's intellectual ability and the expectations of performance in the 
academic setting provides a strong and comprehensive foundation upon 
which to base the remainder of the selected papers that treat both content 
and process in the learning sequence. 

Gregory K. Armstrong of the University of Arkansas at Little Rcx:k 
repons on a project made possible through an outside grant, wherein the 
University was able to interview and rate the oral abilities of a group of 
students who had participated in a year-abroad program in Europe. 

Carolyn L. Hansen, University of South Carolina, describes a 
carefully structured sequence of activities that can be followed to lead 
students from the beginning stages of performance, where writing is used as 
a reinforcing activity, to the level of creative prcxiuction of text in the target 
language. 

Arthur Mosher and Margit Rcsch, also from the University of South 
Carolina, describe in detail the organization of a proficiency-based German 
class at their institution and call attention to the need to "honestly face up to 
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shortcomings" that exist in goals and objectives, teaching strategies, 
materials, and assessment. 

Gregory W. Duncan, from the Georgia Department of Education, 
reflects upon the state of affairs with respect to foreign languages and 
international studies, and argues that we need to continue to monitor and 
perhaps question some of the glib reasons currently teing used to support 
the inclusion of foreign language/international studies programs in the 
curriculum. 

In a report on the study of Latin in American schools, Richard A. 
LaFIeur of the University of Georgia points out that the nation's public is 
becoming aware once again of the desirability of the inclusion of classical 
languages, particularly Latin, in the curriculum, and concludes that the 
upward trend now present could continue for some years to come. 

For those teachers in states where recent legislation has been enacted 
that will have an effect ujx>n foreign language study and instruction and will 
increase the need for well-qualified teachers, Gabriel M. Vald^s of the 
Florida Department of Education describes the Critical Teacher Shortage 
Program recently established in his state. This pafKv provides the reader 
with information about the model being in^plemented in Florida to provide a 
more consistent curriculum across the state and to encourage the adoption 
of student performance standards for each academic program in grades nine 
through twelve for which credit toward high school graduation is awarded. 

The 1984 SCOLT Conference expanded the horizons of foreign 
language educators in attendance by offering information dealing with the 
instruction of business language. T. Bruce Fryer describes why business 
terminology and concepts should be used as a source for the development of 
functional language proficiency for high school students. Laura J. Walker 
provides the curricular follow-up to these high school business units by 
describing the excellent commercial Spanish sequence developed at the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana. Cincy Saylor. Foreign Language 
Consultant for the State of South Carolina outlines the steps involved in 
developing a curriculum guide that is not dependent upon the textbook and 
that guarantees proof of mastery of the critical skills required in the courses. 

C- Lee Bradley of Valdosta State College in Georgia reflects on the 
ways we have falsely tried to justify language instruction to our students and 
proceeds to encourage us to focus on newer approaches that emphasize the 
developing positive motivation toward communication with others. Estella 
Gahala provides a rationale and specific suggestions for encouraging 
increased student participation, emphasizing particularly small-group 
paired activities. The authentic nature of the audio materials selected for 
skill development is systematically described by Lynne B, Bryan of 
Georgia Southwestern College. She suggests that we encourage our 
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students to develop listening comprehension and that we carefully select the 
materials employed in our classes so as to increase authenticity. Monika 
Lynch of Georgia Southern, encouraging an adaptation of the popular game 
Trivial Pursuit, provides creative ways for teachers to direct our advanced 
students toward a quest for knowledge and an opportunity for proficiency- 
oriented practice. 

The last two articles in Dimension '85 will go a long way to ease the 
fears of those who dread the seeming invasion of technology into the foreign 
language classroom. Max Gartman of Northern Alabama University 
descrilH^s the successful reversal of the role rf the language lab from a place 
for repetitive practice to one for presentati'^ n of new material. D. Hampton 
Morris of Auburn University concludes the volume by describing his 
successful transition from one who feared the gadgetry of computers to an 
ardent computer convert. This pair of articles should encourage us to 
rethink what we have done in the past and to face any new technological 
developments with confidence. The entire volume should provide guidance 
and direction for organizing our programs and assisting students to develop 
greater proficiency in foreign languages. 
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Perspectives on 
Proficiency: 1985 

Arnie Shore 

Exxon Education Foundation 
New York, New York 

Keynote Address 

It was August when I wrote this speech. In my small comer of the 
world, August 1985 was noteworthy for several reasons: 

—New York was bone dry even as it bathed in humidity. 

—Exxon Education Foundation was in its "slow" period even as w€ 
prepared energetically for a major review of the Foundation's grants 
programs, 

~I had just attended a meeting cosponsored by Ford and Exxon on a 
national agenda for foreign language training and study, even as a national 
agenda for all of international studies was under way as part of the effort to 
surface a detailed, well-argucd, and carefully presented case for a national 
foundation for international studies. 

The moral I drew in August was this: From nature to foundations to 
the affairs of professions and nations, there are these '^natural contradictions" 
that one must contend with. Put differently, when singlemindedness seems 
to be the call of the day, it does not seem possible to be altogether 
singleminded in purposeftil action. Having to contend with water shortages 
one must contend also with an abundance of humidity. Having to deal with 
administrative catch up during a slack time, one must turn attention to long 
term program planning. And while one would like to be of single purpose in 
pursuing the ends of improved language training and technique, even this is 
not possible in a singleminded way as the national agenda for international 
studies marches ahead and carries with it foreign language studies. 

Perhaps this is as it will always be. Competing needs, goals, and 
values characterize our modem lives and organizations. But if this is so, 
perhaps we can make use of the competing priorities to help set our 
singleminded purposes high as possible while learning better how to deal 
with the competing calls of the day. 
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Of the arenas I mentioned above, the last — foreign language training — 
is of course the most comf^lling. For even as you undertake the good and 
sufficient work of employing proficiency principles in your teaching, 
national agendas insinuate their perspectives. One could imagine a cry for a 
return to what Til term the new basics: for us, an insistence that we need 
more certified testers, more engagement of proficiency testing in curricular 
development, and that we leave it to proficiency, itself a powerful and 
driving concept, to push all of us in the direction of teaching usable skills in 
the variety of ways in which we choc^ to teach them. 

The reason the tofic of this address is important— I have the chance to 
remind you that you invited me to discuss i^rspectives on proficiency— is 
because the perspectives of the language profession will meet head on the 
perspectives of national policy and educatio.^ planners whose views may 
indeed differ from your own. Moreover, unless you take account of 
perspectives other than your own, you will utter a complex irony— a 
singleminded call of "Let's get back to the future/' (Imagine wasting that 
perfectly good phrase on something tike a movie title.) 

To seek the future directions of the proficiency movement and guide it 
as only the working professionals in language can is your purpose. But, as 
the political scientists would say, agenda setting is the call of the day. To 
join in that task— to join your perspectives with those of others while 
maintaining your singleminded, highminded goals— that is your purpose, 
too, I believe. 

The agenda for foreign language studies is being set in the broad terms 
of intemational studies. To wit, there's talk of; 

1 . the creation and maintenance of pools of specialists with a high 
degree of comi^tency in international affairs and a correspondingly high 
level of proficiency in one or more relevant languages. I underscore, as I am 
sure you do, the large place of language in this agenda item. 

2. the creation and maintenance of knowledge about international 
affairs in general and so-called country knowledge in particular. Language 
holds the key, especially with regard to a deep understanding of countries, 
regions, and, if I dare say so, areas. (Aside; that area studies are country 
studies will some day be admitted by all those who profess to understand 
such areas of inquiry.) 

3. the creation and maintenance of international Imkages among 
international specialists worldwide. Again, language is in the forefront of 
making such sharing of intellectual resources possible. 

4. enhancement of the general education of U.S. students to include 
opportunities for international study. I'd only comment here that study and 
travel abroad is truly enhanced by language proficiency put to specific and 
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definite use and that surely requires a thoroughgoing orientation to 
proficiency. 

And then we come to foreign language proper. Here Td like to rest for 
the next several moments. For while it is clear that language plays an 
inte^al part in each of the components of the national international studies 
agenda Just listed (there*s something about ""national international studies 
agenda*' I should peiliaps ponder further), the exact nature of the language 
components of the agenda must be identified carefully if we are to reach a 
satisfying conclusion on how to present our needs and purposes. 

It is just so much easier to assess the value of foreign language in all 
things international, as Tve just done, than to adduce the foreign language 
agenda in and of and for itself 

I will borrow quite heavily from that sweaty day in August when 
several illustrious members of your fraternity joined in a truly constructive 
collegia! exercise in the basement of the Ford Foundation (to mc, 
'"basement" sounds so much more down to earth—should I say down in the 
earth — than '*brass-Iaden board room"). There we pondered what the 
national foreign language agenda would be, especially if one posed the 
possibility of a national center, or centers, for foreign language pedagogy. 

The jury of your peers is still out — literally — writing their opinions. 
Suffice it to say that the interim outline of their thinking is available, based 
on my notes and filtered through my lenses. It is this work of your peers on a 
perspective not quite your own to which I will further add my own two cents, 
and that straight away. 

The key linking of a national agenda for foreign language training to a 
national agenda for intematic al studies is to define the context in which we 
can present to an interested p jblic the case for language support. In the past, 
our intellectual leadership as promoted a national defense rationale. To 
promote and defend the n tional interest, we were told, one must support 
foreign language training To a degree, that worked, but not of late. It was 
flawed in its singularity j>f purpose (there goes that theme again), for we 
should have added at - minimum the needs of educational institutions to 
integrate foreign lanf jage study with their own curriculum, rather than 
state, or at least impiy, that it would be others, notably national defense 
institutions, that would benefit. And we should have noted that the 
individuals who study foreign language would themselves benefit immediately 
from gaining proficiency. They would have in ha id a major tool of 
continuing education, one that gives them very spe^.al access to the 
unfolding story we call international affairs. 

Two points. First, the defense strategy may be outdated. It's a difiicult 
and not altogether satisfying rationale for academics to pursue. And, as it 
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was pursued, it failed to link the several priority reasons just alluded to for 
supporting foreign language training. This means that it failed to offer a 
program in several usable and workable parts. If you will, singlemindedness 
does ROt a program make. 

New leadership suggests that aduh language competencies are a 
pressing national goal. In some ways, this restates the national defense 
argument, for national defense institutions partake of the advanced 
language skills of adult practitioners. More importantly, however, this 
rationale states that as a nation we must be committed to foreign language 
proficiency for a larger and larger proportion of the adult population so that, 
on a continuing basis, we are more prepared as a populace and a nation to 
face our international futures. 

The second point is that the differences in the two approaches, or 
perspectives, if you will, are not trivial. The adult competency approach 
provides a proximate goal for educators and a long-term goal for our nation. 
It represents an educator^s best hope, not a politician's best formulation. 
And it provides a number of pedagogical consequences that we can 
deliberate and develop. It is comfortable, I believe, and it is ours: useful to 
us, we know, and useful to others, we trust. 

An adult competency approach to a national proficiency-orienied 
foreign language agenda embodies the following: 

1. defining the scope of the term. When we say adult language 
competency we bespeak the range of interests from maintenance and 
retention of language skill to the org;*nizationof the education system. All of 
these are involved in gearing up for foreign language training for truly large 
numbers for the truly long haul. 

2. measuring language competencies in a standard way. Here wc 
must face the fact that we have, for oral proficiency, standardized on testers, 
not on tests. We need to consider reliability measures for testers, and we 
need to move on to consider the variety of validity measures for the tests 
themselves. We need also to consider the combination of proficiency and 
achievement, especially to relate our work to the specialized language 
programs. In a word, we need to push on with our understanding of testmg 
and progress to the unending work of pursuing a common metric. 

3. applying our testing philosophies to the evaluation of the ways we 
teach foreign language. That's not in the hope of finding the magic bullet of 
foreign language training. It is in the hope of rigorously defining what we do 
as we teach. Behind the technique labels we employ are the practices we 
actually engage in along with the emphases we place on them and the order 
in which we employ them. We need to understand what teaching components 
we hold in common and how they contribute to specific proficiency 
outcomes so that wc can better share pedagogical practices. 
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Then it follows that, as educators, we'll want to isolate replicable 
training components—those that can be practiced by most all of us 
mortals— work them in experimental classrooms, train teachers in their use, 
and disseminate widely information on techniques and outcomes. 

And we'll want to do several other things, which I'll checklist in more 
rapid order 

— We'll want to take account of learning styles. 

— We'll want to address higher levels of proficiency materials and 
curricular development. 

— We'll want to remain truly international in our perspective as we 
learn about the proficiency requirements of the less commonly taught 
languages and how they relate to the more commonly taught tongues. (Put 
in proficiency test terms, were Gertrude Stein among us she might quip that 
for the present a two is not a two is not a two). 

—We'll want to undertake surveys of adult language usage in order to 
understand better where the needs and receptivities are for more proficient 
use of the languages, and the implications the data hold for training. 

— We*Il want to locate successful language programs and learn what 
we can from close observation of actual practice. 

— We'll want to study the costs of a variety of language pedagogies in 
order to better understand what works with what populations at what cost 
and with what outcomes. To this end, we'll need to make comm )n cause 
with methodological experts who, together with us, can design truly applicu 
studies that loop back easily and pointedly to inform better teaching 
practice. 

One reason for the rapid fire listing is to help make a major point. So 
often we hear a speaker exhort a profession. The immediate result is an 
elevation of adrenalin and perhaps an elevation of spirit, iix> (this holds, I 
would suggest, whether or not you u^^rec with the speaker's statement). Not 
long thereafter, the fall ofTis dreadfully noticeable. Enthusiasm is spent. It*s 
back to the job with not much change evident in oneself, one's peers, or 
one's profession. 

Exhortation, to be sustained in its singleminded purposes, must link 
with elaborated structure. There\s no way that each of us, on his or her own, 
can support the agenda just laid out, or ask most all of the proficiency 
questions that concern us as a profession, or engage fellow professionals in 
lasting dialogue zhouX the unfolding future of proficiency unless we find a 
structured way to help sustain our lifelong interest in how better to teach 
foreign language. Yet, structures are imperfect. There may already be too 
many. They take scarce professional time and they require substantial 
money resources. But if a case can be made that the requirements of the 
proficiency movement are .several, complex, and compelling, that no one of 
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us— individually or organizationally—is quite prepared to undertake in a 
coordinated fashion the several activities Hst«i above, then with some 
hesitation bom of practical experience and some great hope bom of 
professional commitment, we ought surely to consider an elaborated 
structure to support the systematic study and dissemination of effective 
pedagogical practice in foreign language training. 

With the help of the Ford and Exxon Education Foundations, we've 
asked your colleagues to do just that: to start a series of forays into the 
structured requirements of the proficiency movement based on an unfailing 
concern for pedagogy, that is, how we teach and how we can teach better. By 
the end of summer 1986, we hope to have collected the wisdom of your 
peers. 

This brings me, of course, to the third of my August travails—the 
preparation we engaged in to present to our foundation's trustees our 
program plans for the future. The hard work of the foundation's staff paid off 
in terms of high quality conversation with trustees on issues as diverse as the 
structural reform movement in precollegiate education, cost/financing/ 
access issues as they relate to private and public education^ the so-called 
preservation problems of the nation's major research libraries, and the 
proficiency orientation in foreign language training. Using the examples 
cited, in some ways it's easier to make the case for the first three issues 
because for the time, they own the immediate present. There is a marked 
change in the demographics of precollegiate education, and this calls forth 
great concern for the ability of those already heavily burdened to make use 
of a pressing opportunity to change teaching practice and school structures 
along the lines advocated by Sizer and Go<xilad. The cost differential 
between private and public post-secondary education nears a 5:1 ratio on 
average, and the preservation problems facing our libraries stagger the 
senses. In comparison, we— you and I— seem tobe sayingthat people ought 
to know foreign languages proficiently for some rather indefinite set of 
reasons. If you will, the indefiniteness is uneven. What proficiency achieves 
for our schools, our enterprises, and our nation— that's what trustees 
consider when they ponder the relative priorities of competing claims on 
scarce resources—and about that we sometimes have difficulty making the 
case in plain English. 

Let me try to tie things together in a paragraph and then sound a final 
note. My purpose here today is to make use of the national agenda 
perspective to help us consider the variety of directions we must travel to 
seek and achieve the full promise of proficiency, Stated differently, agenda 
setting can be a time to set our sights high in a disciplined presentation of 
what we are committed to do as a profession. Done honestly and 
intelligently, we engage in a mature public policy exercise in which we 
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provide a useful plan for ourselves and a convincing agenda for others. As I 
see things, the ratio of adult competency and the several directions of our 
work, including further test development and surveys of receptivity to 
proficiency-based training, grow develc^mcntally out of the good and solid 
start of the proficiency movement We should continue to work from what 
we know best—teaching— and we should venture a future whose stages and 
phases we can envision in detail because teaching remains at the heart. Our 
claims of benefitting others should be circumspect and organic, not 
farfetched and fanciful Ours is an enterprise for the long term, and phrased 
carefully and with conviction, we will be able to convince others that the 
long term deserves a chance. 

One final note. In inviting a foundation officer to address you, you are 
engaging in the very useful practice of sharing perspectives with one who 
would serve your profession. The service tie bMJtween foundation and 
education means to me that we recognize the inherent differences in our 
vantage points and the deep commonality in our purposes, I am enlivened 
by your pedagogical concerns and you. I trust, are benefitted from the 
cooperative efforts of foundations to understand your needs and respond. I 
can say, truly, that this address, then, is part of an ongoing conversation 
with you. Sometimes it is confined to your highly qualified leadership, 
sometimes it is broadened to larger groups, as I find here today. Be sure to 
know that while I have been glad to share my perspectives with you for these 
few moments, I am happer to hear you share your perspectives with me over 
much longer periods of time- The result of your actions will be better 
informed service, surely one of the highest goals of all foundations. 
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Developmental Stages in 
Functional Language 
Proficiency 

Maria Teresa Garretdn 
Chicago State Uaiversity 

Frank W. Medley, Jr. 
Univeisity of South Carolina 



Introduction 

If one were to investigate the history of foreign language instruction in 
the United States from the turn of the century to the mid-eighties, a subtle 
but interesting pattern would begin to emerge. Grammar translation, 
cognitive code learning, audiolingualism, the Silent Way, Counseling 
Learning/Community Language Learning, the Dartmouth method, suggest- 
opedia, communicative competence— each has brought its ritual and litany 
to the classroom. Yet each has invariably left both student and teacher with 
a disquieting premonition that somehow, for some reason, all is not quite 
right Conscientious effort in the classroom does not seem to be rewarded by 
the ability to use language spontaneously outside the classroom. In some 
instances we defend the product of our efforts as teachers by insisting that 
for **real mastery" to develop, a stint in a country where the language is 
spoken nativelv must also be a part of the learner's experience. On other 
occasions we flail ourselves with talk of our own inadequacies in the 
classroom, or the lack of funds to support the educational enterprise, or the 
regrettable lack of intellectual ability our students have brought to the 
classroom. And through it all we tend to remain blissfully unaware of one 
source of information that might help us understand more completely why 
our students perform as they do, and that might argue strongly for substantive 
changes in our perceptions of the process of language learning. That source 
is the body of research in cognitive psychology. 

Recently, the attention of the foreign language teaching profession has 
turned to an approach used by several governmental agencies to determine 
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the skill with which an individual can i^rform orally in a second language. 
The assessment strategy, known as the oral proficiency interview (OPI), 
suggests that one cannot adequately measure foreign language competence 
by testing discrete skills alone: a more global, or integrative approach is 
necessary. Furthermore, for the measure to be thorough, it should check to 
see I ) whai functions the individual can carry out (in other words, what can 
the speaker do with the language), 2) the contexts within which these things 
can be done, and 3) the accuracy with which the tasks are performed. The 
OPI strives to satisfy these criteria, describing performance in terms 
ranges from "no functional ability'' to ability equivalent to that of an 
educated native sr^aker."' ( ACTFL, 1 985) Although individual character- 
istics differ, certain features are shared by all of the speakers within any 
given range, just as are specific limitations. For example, language users 
who are rated as Intermediate (be they Low, Mid or High) will be able to 
create original meaningful utterances in the language, ask and answer 
questions, and use the second language to get into, through and out of a 
simple situation such as arranging an appointment. Similarly, Intermediate 
speakers will be unable to consistently narrate events and descrit^ settings 
in past time with any degree of accuracy. At the Advanced level, speakers 
are expected to demonstrate that they can get into, through, and out of 
situations with a complication, as well as narrate and describe in past and 
future time. However, the Advanced speaker cannot hypothesize or 
supp>ort opinion adequately. Thus each range has its own descriptors in 
terms of function, context, and accuracy, and on the basis of the OPL a 
candidate can be rated quite reliably by trained interviewers. 

As we begin to look objectively at the many factors that help us 
determine how to express ourselves at any given moment, or that enable us 
to process and understand language generated by another person, either 
orally or in writing, we become increasingly aware that at some point 
''knowledge,** or cognitive ability Incomes a key factor in an individual's 
performance. But how does one draw distinction between ability in 
language use and cognitive ability? Is it possible that one subsumes the 
other? If a student fails to hypothesize, for example, can one be certain that 
the problem is linguistic rather than cognitive? Much has been written about 
stages of intellectual development, yet few efforts have been made to 
investigate the relationship between second language acquisition and 
cognitive ability. Furthermore, the research that has been conducted is 
weak with respect to research design and control of variables, since it is for 
the most part descriptive and subjective in nature— hardly strong bases for 
supporting or rejecting hypotheses. It is significant, therefore, that the 
profession is beginning to talk about the commonalities of the two, because 
out of these informal discussions 3nd presentations will eventually emerge a 
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body of hard data research that will contribute much to our understanding 
and appreciation of the phenomenon of language acquisition. 

This paper will consider several widely accepted thetxies of cc^ition, 
draw parallels between specific stages of intellectual maturity and develop- 
ment of proficiency in a second language, and suggest ways in which 
teachers may able to help students progress from one stage to another 
within the context of foreign language instruction. 

Of Thought and Language 

At its most basic level, thought might be defined as mental activity 
that is one step l^yond a stimulus/response reaction. More complex 
thought is generally associated with or described as the generation of an 
idea, or perhaps even as a more sophisticated process that involves the 
formation of concepts. As language teachers, it is this notion of thought as 
process and concept formation that is of most interest, since our task is to 
help students learn to express themselves and communicate their ideas 
effectively and efficiently in a second language. The ability to understand 
(or at least identify) the processes the language learner follows in assigning 
meaning to a particular word, in assigning a word to a category of meanings, 
and/in forming concepts may provide valuable insights that have strong 
implications for curriculum design, instructional strategies, and materials 
development. 

In 1934, the results of a series of investigations in developmental 
psychology, education, and psychopathology that had been conducted by 
Lev Semenovich Vygotsky were published. Appearing only a few months 
after the author's death, the essays were almost immediately suppressed by 
the Russian government and did not surface again until 1956, when they 
were included in a volume of the aulhor s selected works. But it was not until 
1962 that the English translation entitled Thought and Language was 
published, and Vygolsky's conception of linguistic and cognitive development 
became known outside his own country. {Vygotsky, 1962) 

The young Russian based his theoretical and critical discussions on 
the premise that thought and speech have two different genetic roots and 
that the two functions develop along different lines that are independent of 
each other. According to Vygotsky, if one plots the developmental curves of 
thought and speech, a prelinguistic {or "non speaking phase can be 
identified in the development of thought, just as a preintellectual (or'^non 
thinking") phase can be discerned in the development of speech. In other 
words, through observation one can recognize instances in which young 
children demonstrate that they understand what is said by reacting to 
language used in their presence, but they, themselves, still cannot produce 
meaningful speech. Similarly, much of the very early babbling and 
verbalization emanating from babies contributes to the subsequent ability 
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to form the necessary sounds* words, and phrases associated with intelHgiblc 
si^ech, but does not seem to be based upon an intellectual decision- making 
model of speech prcKluction. By about the age of twenty-four mcmths, the 
two curves join and the child becomes able to communicate. From that 
point on, Vygotsky theorizes that an ongoing and increasingly complex 
mental process ensues that results in the development of the child's native 
language ability. 

During this very early pericxl the learner progresses through four 
stages in terms of cognitive activity. First, the ch'ld acquires a dim 
realization of the purpose of speech and begins to ask for things with words 
instead of with simple cries (in English, for example, the words might be 
mama, wawa, go, etc.). Second, a will to conquer the language seems to 
develop to address the child's need and desire to communicate. Third, the 
young learner passes into a stage where the discovery is made that 
''everything has a name/* and a more extensive lexicon begins to develop 
quite rapidly, which enables further self-expression with a more complex 
syntax. Finally, the child enters the stage in which thoughts can be 
verbalized and sp'^ch becomes quite rational. (Vygotsky, 1962) 

Simultaneous with the evolution of cognition, the child passes through 
four stages of speech development. To begin with, the infant is bom into the 
primitive or natural stage, where all sounds begin as no more than pre- 
intellectual babblin^v The second stage is characterized by *'play" with the 
language, considerable unintentional misuse of lexicon, gross overgeneral- 
ization of meaning (i.e., all four-legged animals are** doggies"), and correct 
use of many grammatical forms without an awareness of or attention to the 
logical operations necessary to generate those forms. During this stage, the 
child is immersed" in an environment where the language is being used and 
is improving his or her performance based on that experience. (It is 
interesting to note that this view would support the long-held attitude of 
many educators that the linguistic and intellectual richness or deprivation of 
the home environment is a critical factor in determining whether or not the 
child will be able to function effectively once the period of formal schooling 
begins.) In the third stage, the child begins to demonstrate an awareness of 
externa! signs and operations, using the fingers to count on, reciting lists 
such as days of the week, employing mnemonic devices, and otherwise 
indicating a preliminary awareness and sensitivity to the organizing 
principles of the language. The fourth stage, which might be though! of as 
the "logical memory" stage, is characterized by generally well-patterned 
use of the language, although there may still be some systematic errors 
occurring, particulariy among less frequently used structures or more 
infrequent lexical categories. 
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But the developmental process leading ic speech production that 
Vygotsky hypothesized did not explain adequately the *'thinking'* process. 
So, in an effort to investigate concept formation, Vygotsky and his 
associates conducted a series of experiments with some three hundred 
people— children, adolescents, and adults— and identified three basic 
phases in the "ascent" to concept formation: 1 ) unorganized congeries, 2) 
thinking in complexes, and 3) thinking in concepts. Summarizing his 
findings, Vygotsky reFK)rted: 

The development of the processes which eventually result in concept 
formation begins in earliest childhood, but the intellectual functions 
that in a specific combination form the psychological basis of the 
process of concept fomiation ripen, take shape, and develop only at 
puberty. . . . Concept formation is the result of a complex activity in 
which all the basic intellectual functions take place. The process 
cannot, however, be reduced to association, attention, imagery, 
inference, or determining tendencies. They are all indispensable, but 
they are insufficient without the use of the sign, or word, as the means 
by which we direct our mental operations, control their course, and 
channel them toward the solution of the problem confronting us. 
(Vygotsky, 1962, p. 58) 

The researchers do not describe in detail the concept formation tests, 
although it is known that wooden blocks of different sizes, shapes, and 
colors were used On the bottom of each block was written one of four 
nonsense words in Russian (lag, bik, mur, cev), and all the blocks were 
combined into one large group. The investigator would show the subjects a 
word on the bottom of one of the blocks and then ask them to pick out other 
blocks they think might belong to the same group. As the blocks were 
selected, the investigator revealed the word on the bottom, thus confirming 
or rejecting the conceptual framework (i.e., the criteria or reasoning 
processes) the subjects were using to govern their selections. The investigators 
maintained that the characteristics of the blocks selected by the subjects and 
modifications made in the selection process as the experiment progressed 
revealed the steps in the reasoning of the subjects. Based upon these 
experiments, then, Vygotsky and his associates classified the three basic 
phases mentioned above. 

In the first major phase identified by the researchers— unorganized 
congeries— the child seems to link words and objects by chance or 
completely at random. This would correspond to that stage in a child's 
language development when a single word may be used to convey a variety 
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of meanings. ** Wawa" may be used as the word for "rain" or may be used lo 
represent "a ^ass of water'* or "I want a drink of water" or "I spilled the 
water on the floor'* or **Pour the water here" or "This is where water comes 
from'' (pointing to a faucet, for example), Thes? syncretic relationships 
result in objects and ideas being "heaped trgether" so that all are 
represented by the same word or ^oup of words Verbs may be nominalized 
(eg,, "kitchen" used to designate the verb "cook"), nouns misused ("car" 
for "mailbox"), expressions unrelated to situations ("bye bye' in the 
middle of a visit), and so on. Lexicon becomes grouped through trial and 
error, with the child retaining those words that seem to produce meaning to 
the adult with whom the child is communicating. At this point, however, 
there would appear to be no process of systematization or lexical analysis 
that the child uses to determine* the grouping of new vocabulary items. 

As the child's vocabulary grows through this trial-and-error process, a 
systematic grouping strategy does develop, with contiguity in time and 
space or some other visually and immediately perceived characteristic 
apparently dictating the organization of the groupings. Soon after, the child 
begins to transfer words between the various "heaps" that have been 
established, I x)king for more order among groups. Groups of four-legged 
animals with tails standing together are all "cows" to the young learner, 
until a more specific schema is developed for "four-legged things with tails" 
that enables the child to distinguish between dog, cow, horse, deer, and so 
on. 

The second m^or phase in concept deve!npment~thinking in com- 
plexes—is characterized by the fact that bonds between groups of words do 
exist, and are much more sophisticated. To use the earlier illustration, a 
child in this stage can distinguish cows from other animals, but would have 
difficulty drawing distinctions among bovines (i.e., cow/bull, calf/yeariing, 
bull/steer, Guemsey/Holstein, and so on). Bonds seem to rest on associative 
characteristics (size, shape, color), same/different traits (green/not green), 
groups of features (either red or green, round ui iquare), which at times may 
be concrete and at other limes be vague and diffused, or pseudo concepts 
generalizations formed in the child's mind that are based on perceived 
attributes rather than on the nature of the object. This second major phase 
would correspond most likely to that child language period when the 
preschooler is often uttering "cute" statements reflecting what adults 
perceive as "narve" or "innocent" explanLtions of situations or phenomena. 
Children create "definitions" for unknown words, or weave "fairy tales" or 
fantasies to explain events that are new to them. In eft^ect, the youngster is 
attempting to use a limited "known" (the language the child possesses) to 
interpret a limitless unknown (the myriad world of adult language use in 
which the child is immersed). 

O 
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As the child matures, new meanings and generalizations evolve, and 
the third phase of concept formation is realized. The environment within 
which the child exists oflbrs stability and permanence to the meaningfulness 
of language. As more and more life experience is accumulated, the child 
begins to make decisions and draw conclusions based upon more complex 
criteria. Comparisons and contiasts are made, inferences are drawn, 
hypotheses are developed, positions are stated and defended and the 
learner enters the sphere of adult language use. Intellectual tasks that were 
earlier too complex for the child are now possible, and the person can 
express effectively the results of those tasks. The individual can abstract 
and single out elements of an experience, view those elements apart from 
the experience as a whole, draw conclusions, synthesize and analyze, all 
based upon a process of reasoning The relationship described by Vygotsky 
has been attained "The relation of thought to word is not a thing bul a 
process, a continual movement back and forth from thought to word and 
from word to thought/' (Vygotsky, 1962, p. 125) 

Intellectual Development Id the Young Adult 

In the early 1950s, a major study was launched at Harvard and 
Radcliffeby agroupof university psychologists in an effort to document the 
experience of undergraduate students during their four years of college. The 
results of that study were subsequently published in 1968 and offer 
considerable insight not so much into what a person "knows" as into the 
sequence of intellectual development that accompanies the journey from 
adolescence to adulthood. (Perry, 1968) Since most second- language 
instruction is directed toward the adolescent or aduh learner, the results of 
Perry's work may be of value in helping distinguish between linguisiic 
performance and cognitive performance. 

Instead of relying upon intelligence tests or psychological question- 
naires. Perry and his associates conducted a series of taped conversations 
with students in which the participants were invited to "think, taking their 
own time, doing it in their own way, choosing their own topics." (Perry, 
1 968, p. vi) Once the material was collected, it was analyzed by independent 
researchers to avoid investigator bias. As a result of the success the 
researchers had in conveying a feeling of genuine interest in the conversations, 
the students responded with sincerity and made a concerted effort to 
formulate and express their personal feelings and reflect* >ns on the topics 
considered. 

The pattern of intellectual development that evolved from the studies 
at the two institutions was characterized as a three-part process— Duality. 
Multiplicity, Relativism— with each of these parts further divided into three 
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positions. Viewed broadly, the adoiescent begins with an attitude of 
Duality, in which all things are viewed as part of a dichotomy: We/They, 
right/wrong, good/bad, yes/ no, can/cannot, and so on. Absolute knowledge 
is^ainable, and Authority has the answers. The pur(K>se of the education 
process is to learn to identify the correct answers, procedures, responses, as 
determined by Authority. The goal to be anained is to satisfy Authority and 
become one of Us as opposed to one of Them. 

As an awareness of the legitimacy of diversity of opinion develops in 
the adolescent, so the Si.i:ond part of the scheme— Multiplicity— emerges. 
Here, the individual acknowledges the existence of uncertainty and ambi- 
guity. Multiple opinions are possible and legitimate, but only temporarily, 
because they occur only in those areas in which Authority has not yet found 
the Truth. In the later positions of Multiplicity, the person begins to accept 
the idea that ''everyone has a right to his/her own opinion." Comparisons 
and contrasts are possible, hypotheses generated by and original to the 
individual are tolerated, although logical reasoning may not be sufficient 
bjJsis for reaching a conclusion, since more that one equally ^'logical" 
alternative may be offered. 

As the individual begins to reaii2e that all knowledge and values 
(including Authority's) are both contextual and relativistic. a new pan of 
the scheme — Relativism— develops. Different perspectives on an issue 
may result in different answers or positions. The person is now able to sec 
various sides of an issue, perhaps even argue both sides intellectually. 
Knowledge, meaning, values, all begin to be considered in terms of their 
relationship lo the student's own life. am the Master of my Fate. 1 am the 
Captain of my Soul" might be the rallying cry as one moves into Relativism. 
Words like ''commitment'' and " responsibility' ' become critically important 
to the decision-making process. As Perry (1968) explains it. 

The drama of development now centers on this theme of responsibility. 
The hero makes some first definition of himself by some engagement 
undertaken at his own risk. Next he realizes in actual experience the 
implications of his initial Commitments, Then, as he expands the arc 
of his engagements and pushes forward in the impingements and 
unfoldings of experience, he discovers that he has undertaken not a 
finite set of decisions but a way of life. (Perry, p. 153) 

Jacobus (1985) attributes a fourth heading of Dialectic to the Perry 
scheme, wherein the learner is able to consider, evaluate and reformulate 
hypotheses and conclusions and, in a sense* "construct knowledge." 
(Jacobus, p. 7) However, the present authors have been unable to 
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substantiate the additional heading based upon the repwrt of the P^^rry 
group. 

Piaget Revisited 

Perhaps no other psychologist in this century has had the profound 
effect on current educational thought than has Jean Piaget. Bom in 1 896 in 
Switzerland and educated as a natural scientist by the middle of the 
twentieth century he had become the most frequently cited author in 
professional journals and textbooks on child development. Piaget*s primary 
interest lay in observing and documenting ^hose developmemal changes 
that occur in individuals between birth and adolescence. Like Vygotsky and 
Perry, Piagef s a^woach has been "one of systematic observation, description, 
and analysis/* {Wadsworth, 1979, p. 8) 

In formulating his theory of intellectual development. Piaget observed 
that biological acts are acts of adaptation to and organization of the physical 
environment. (Wadsworth, 1979) This awareness led him to conceptuahze 
cognitive development in much the same way, stating that cognitive acts are 
acts of organization of and adaptation to the perceived environment— the 
basic principles of cognitive development being the same as those of 
biological development. 

In order to understand the processes of intellectual organization and 
adaptation as viewed by Piaget and to define the link between second 
language learning and cognitive development, one must address four basic 
concepts— schema, assimilation, accommodation, and equilibrium— used 
by Piaget to explain the process of mental development. 

Piaget believed that the mind had to have structures in much the same 
way the body does. We have a stomach— a structure that allows us to cat 
and digest. To help explain why people make rather stable responses to 
stimuli, and to account for many of the phenomena associated with 
memory, Piaget used the word schema. Schemata are the cognitive or 
mental structires by which individuals intellectually adapt to and organize 
the environment in a variety of ways. These structures are the mental 
counterparts of biological means of adapting. Thus, just as the stomach is 
the biological structure used to adapt to the environment, so schemata are 
equivalent intellectual (or cognitive) structures that adapt and change as the 
child develops. 

To better grasp this notion, it is helpful to think of schemata as 
concepts or categories. Wadsworth( 1979) uses the analogy of an index file, 
each index card representing a schema. When a child is born, he has few 
• schemata (cards on file), but as he grows and develops, his schemata 
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gradually broaden (become more generalized), become more difTerentiated 
and progressively more '*adulL'* Schemata never stop changing or becoming 
more refined As an example, Wadsworth describes a child walking down a 
country road with his pa;(.nts. He looks into the field and sees a four-legged 
animal that he has not seen lefore. The child says, **Look at the big dog!" In 
terms of intellectual functioning, the child^s response could imply that 
when confronted with a new stimulus— in this case the cow—the child tries 
to *Tit'' it into an available schema (card file). Since the cow closely 
approximated a dog, (four legs, tail, ears, covered with hair, etc.)« he called 
the cow a dog. He was not able to perceive the differences between a cow 
and a dog, but he was able to see the similarities. 

It is the existence of these schemata, or intellectual structures, that 
enables us to organize events as they are perceived by separating them into 
groups according to common characteristics. As children become more 
proficient at differentiating between stimuli^ schemata become more 
numerous, and as the young learners begin to generalize across stimuli, 
schemata become more refined. 

In order for schemata to change, allowances must be made for the 
growth and development of the *'card file/' Adults have different concepts 
from children, yet their cognitive schemata have their origins in the same 
sensori-motor schema that the child possesses. One of the prcK:esses 
responsible for this intellectual growth is assimilation^ 

Assimilation is the cognitive process by which the person integrates 
new perceptual data or stimulus events into existing schemata or patterns of 
behavior. Piaget borrowed the term from biology, since he perceived this 
nativity to be the intellectual counterpart of eating, where material ( food) is 
: jested digested and assimilated or changed into a usable form. As$imil^^on 
goes on all the time, with the human being continually processing an 
increasing number of stimuli. 

Theoretically, assimilation does not result in the development (change) 
of schemata, but it does affect their parameters. One might compare a 
schema to a balloon, and assimilation to putting more air in the balloon. The 
balloon gets larger (assimilation growth) but does not change its shape 
(development). However, if assimilation does not produce change, and 
since we know schenata do change (adult schemata are different from 
children's), then there must be some aspect of the cognitive process 
functioning in conjunction with assimilation. Piagei names this concept 
accommodation. 

Upon being confronted with a new stimulus, the child tries to 
assimilate it into existing schemata. Sometimes this is not possible, because 
the child has no schemata into which the new stimulus can be placed. The 
characteristics of the stimulus do not approximate those required in any of 
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the child's available **files/' At this pointy the child can do one of two tilings: 
he can create a new schema into which he can place the stimulus, or he can 
modify an existing schema so that the stimulus will fit into it— both are 
forms of accommodatioa Thus accommodation can be defined as the 
creation of new schemata or the modification of old schemata, lK)th of which 
result in a change in or development of cognitive structures (schemata). 
Once accommodation has taken place, the child can try again to assimilate 
the stimulus. Since the structure has changed, the stimulus is readily 
assimilated. Assimilation is always the end product that the child actively 
seeks. 

Summarizing, then, in assimilation the person imposes his available 
structures on the stimuli being processed. That is, the stimuli are "forced'' 
to fit the person's existing structures. In accommodation the reverse is 
true— the person is '^forced" to change his schemata to fit the new stimuli. 
Accommodation accounts for development (qualitative change), and 
assimilation accounts for growth (quantitative change); together they 
account for intellectual adaptation and the development of structures that 
are associated with cognitive maturation. 

Just as the processes of assimilation and accommodation are necessary 
for cognitive growth and development, so, too, are the relative amounts of 
each that take place. For example, imagine the logical outcome in terms of 
mental development if a person always assimilated stimuli and never 
accommodated. The individual would end up with a very few large 
schemata and would be unable to detect differences in things, thus most 
things would be perceived as similar. On the other hand, if a person always 
accommodated and never assimilated, the result would be the presence of a 
great number of very small schemata that would have very little generality, 
and the learner would be unable to detect similarities. E ither extreme can be 
disastrous; thus a balance between assimilation and accommodation is as 
necessary as the processes themselves. This balance is referred toby Piaget 
as equilibrium, with disequilibrium being the imbalance between the two. 
When cognitive disequilibrium occurs, it provides motivation to seek 
equilibrium. Thus equilibrium is seen as the necessary condition towards 
which the organism constantly strives. By extension, then, the process of 
cognitive development is one in which the learner experiences a state of 
disequilibrium as a result of being presented with a new stimulus and 
modifies his intellectual structures in order to attain a state of equilibrium. 
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Piagef s Periods of Development 

For purposes of conceptualizing cognitive growth, Piaget divided 
intellectual development into four broad periods (these are noi discrete 
stages or steps, but periods of development): 

1 . The period of sensori-motor intelligence (0-2 years). During this 
I^riod behavior is primarily motor. The child does not yet "think'' 
conceptually, though some cognitive development is seen. 

2. Period of pre-operational thought {2-7 years). This period is 
characterized by the development of language and rapid conceptual 
development. 

3. The period of concrete operations (7-11 years). During these 
years the child develops the ability to apply logical thought to concrete 
problems. 

4. The period of formal operations {11-15 years or older). Cognitive 
structures reach their greatest level of development, and the child becomes 
able to apply logic to all kinds of problems. 

Development is thought to flow along in a cumulative manner, each 
new step in development becoming integrated with previous steps. As 
Piaget writes, **the fact should be emphasized that the behavior patterns 
characteristic of the stages do not succeed each other in a linear way (those 
of a given stage disappearing at the time when those of the following one 
take form) but in the same manner of the layers of a pyramid. . .the new 
behavior patterns simply being added to the old ones to complete, correct or 
combine with them." (Piaget, 1952, p. 329) 

Sensori-motor. The child at age two is cognitively different from the 
infant at birth, since the newborn performs only reflex activity. Eariy in the 
second year, true intelligent behavior typically occurs; the chilu evolves 
**new" means to solving problems through ''experimentation.'' Also, the 
child begins to perceive himself as an object among objects. Toward the end 
of the second year, the child becomes able to internally represent objects. 
This ability liberates him from sensori-motor intelligence, permitting the 
invention of new approaches to solving problems through mental activity. 
The cognitive development of the scnsori-motor pericxi evolves as the 
child acts on the environment. The child's actions are spontaneous, the 
motivation for a particular action is internal. 

Upon completing the development of the sensori-motor period 
(before or after age two), the child has reached a point of conceptual 
development necessary for the development of spoken language and other 
cognitive skills that will come during the next period of cognitive develop- 
ment, the pre-operational period. From this point on, the child's intellectual 
development will take place increasingly in the conceptual-symbolic area 
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rather than exclusively in the sensori-motor area. This does not imply that 
sensori-motor development ends, only that "intellectual" development is to 
be affected by representational and symbolic activity rather than by motor 
activity alone. 

Pre-operadonal period. Qualitatively the thought erf* tl^ pre-operational 
child is an advance over the thought of the sensori-motor child. The young 
learner is no longer restricted primarily to immediate perceptual and motor 
events^ though perception still dominates reasoning. When conflicts arise 
between perception and thought, as in conservation problems, for example, 
children using pre-operational reasoning make judgements based on 
perceptions. 

The pre-operational period is marked by some dramatic attainments: 
language is acquired very rapidly between the ages of two and four, 
behavior in the early part of the period is largely egocentric and non-social. 
These characteristics become less dominant as the period proceeds, and by 
age six or seven children's conversations become largely communicative 
and social. 

While pre-operational thought is an advance over sensori-motor 
reaction, it is restricted in many respects. The child is unable to reverse 
operations and cannot follow transformations. Perceptions tend to reflect 
the egocentric nature of the child. These characteristics make for slow, 
concrete, and restricted thought. 

Concrete operations. The period of concrete operations can be viewed 
as a transition period during which the child attains the use ^logical operations 
for the first time. Thought is no longer dominated by perceptions, the child 
being able to solve concrete problems logically. The concrete operational 
child is not egocentric in his thought. He can assume the viewpoints of 
others and his language is social and communicative. 

While concrete thought is clearly superior to pre-operational thought, 
it is stilt inferior to the thought of the older child. Although the youngster in 
this third stage of development can use logical operations to solve problems 
involving "concrete'' objects and events, he cannot solve hypothetical 
problems, problems thai are entirely verbal, ur prublemji that require mure 
complex or abstract operations. 

Formal Operations, In terms of functional ability, both the concrete 
operational and the formal operational stages are the same, in that the child 
can employ logical operations to solve problems. The principal difference 
between the two stages is the wider range of operations that the child can 
perform with formal thought While the child in the earlier stage is limited to 
the solution of pro^^ems involving tangible, concrete operations, the realm 
of the hypothetical is not one that can be dealt with efl'ectively. Similarly, 
the concrete operational stage is limited to problems of the present, as 
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oppose to conjectural situations that might be encountered in the future. 
Formal operations enable the learner to employ theories, use scientific 
reasoning, understand cause/effect relationships, and follow the line of 
reasoning underlying an argument 

Beyond Piaget: A fifth stage? In 1 973, Riegel suggested that the four 
stages identified by Pi^et failed to represent adequately the great variety of 
thought processes carried on by the adult, and hypothesized the presence of 
a fifth stage, which he called the period of dialectic operations. Two years 
later, Arlin (1975) posited a stage beyond formal operations, and offered 
empirical evidence to support the existence of that stage. She chose to refer 
to this new stage as problem-finding (thus going beyond the stage of formal 
operations, or problem-solving), and maintained that this advanced stage 
would explain the consistent, progressive changes in thought structures that 
we often associate with creativity, and which cannot be adequately 
accounted for by the original categories described by Piaget. 

Thus the work of Riegel and Arlin would seem to confirm empirically 
that differences do exist between the cognitive prcxressing strategies and 
capabilities of children and adults. As a result, when comparisons are made 
between native- and second-language acquisition, the age factor must be 
considered. If, as Vygotsky ( 1 962) says, "the relation of thought to word is 
not a thing but a process, a continual movement back and forth from thought 
to word and from word to thought,'' (p. 215) then most certainly the 
experiential framework within which the process occurs is a critical 
determinant of the product As Higgs (1979) observes, "while methodo- 
logical factors are doubtless an important part of the total pedagogical 
picture, other factors also enter in, and some of these may be necessarily 
antecedent to the methodology or materials." (p. 336) He continues by 
noting that "there are certain essential things that students have to know 
before they can speak and understand a foreign language. It is possible that 
successful foreign- language teachers are successful because something in 
their approach gets these essentials across in such a form that their students 
can actually learn them."' (Higgs, 1 979, p. 3 36) It is also quite likely that the 
degree of **tit" between the instructional strategies employed by the teacher 
and the stage of cognitive development of the learner is one of the major 
determinants of whether or not a student develops functional proficiency as 
a result of the classroom experience. The FLES programs of the 1960s 
provide convincing support to the argument that strategies that work for 
adolescent and adult learners are not appropriate for the preadolescent. 

In summary, then, there would appear to be shared characteristics 
among a number of theories of cognitive development First, development 
of intellectual ability seems to come about in generally sequential stages. 
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with each stage subsuming the preceding one. Second, there is a progression 
from concreteness to abstractness in terms of what the learner is able to 
comprehend and manipulate intellectually. Third, the development of 
cognitive ability is an active process that is refined through experience. It is 
the internal processing of external stimuli. And, fourth, the learner's use of 
language provides one of the primary insights into the level of cognition at 
which the individual is functioning. 

Language As S!gn and Symbol 

In I960 a group of researchers at the newly established Center for 
Cognitive Studies began an intensive investigation into the development of 
cognition in school-aged children. A number of issues were highlighted as a 
result of this work and became topics for subsequent research. One 
observation rcix)rted was that in the Western child (as opp»)sed to the 
Oriental or Asiatic child), once certain processing skills begir to develop 
(somewhere between the ages of five and seven), the chi'd moves very 
rapidly **from a technique of dealing with things one aspect at a time in 
terms of their perceptual appearance to dealing with sets of invariani 
features several at a time and in some structured relationship/* (Bruner, 
1966, p. xi) As Bruner describes this quantum leap. 

One sees, for example, that a particular child at a particular age 
cannot use indirect questions in the game of Twenty (juestions.' He 
interprets questions as direct probes for the answer. Some weeks later, 
the notion of organizing information hierarchically and of using 
bracketing questions appear with all the abruptness of a rash. The 
child is suddenly asking indirect, information-seeking questions 
rather than guessing the answer. (Bruner, p. 5) 

Gradually, the child learns to think of the world in which he functions 
in three ways: 1 ) the actions he uses in coping with it; 2) the objects upon 
which he acts, but which are independent of the actions taken toward them; 
and 3) the language used to express symbolically the interrelationship of 
object and action. In support of this system of classification that identifies 
three representations— enactive, ikonic, and symbolic—Bruner makes the 
following observations: 

1. Toward the closing months of the first year of life. , .the 
identification of Objects seems todepend not so much on the nature 
of objects encountered as on the actions evoked by them. (p. 12) 
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2. A second stage in representation emerges when a child is finally 
able to represent the world to himself by an image or spatial schema 
that is relatively indei^ndcnt of action, (p. 21) 

3. The idea that there is a name that goes with things and that the 
name is arbitrary is generally taken as the essence of symbolism. . 
It is apparent that a fully developed use of symbolic reference in 
this sense is not immediately available to the child who tegins to 
talk. For one thing, the child first learns words as signs rather than 
as symbols, standing for a thing present before him and conceives 
of the word rather as an aspect of the thing, (p. 31) 

Based on these views, Bruner suggests that this learning of the 
"semantic function'' of language is a slow process because it is essentially 
cumulative. In his words, " In learning how to Sf^ak or to recognize whether 
what he hears is semantically sensible or anomalous, the child is learning to 
match the semantic markers of some words he has learned to the selection 
requirements of others that he is using in a sentence/' (Bruner, 1966, p. 32) 
This position is supported by the work of Kuhlman ( 1 960), who found that 
learning semantic markers of words is an intellectual task rather than a 
perceptual one. As the child develops the ability to use the language, a 
functional "grammar'' guides the process. Although the young learner is 
unaware of the formalized *'rules/' they are nonetheless present in varying 
stages of development. Brown and Fraser (1964) hypothesize that "child 
sp>eech is a systematic reduction of adult speech largely accomplished by 
omitting function words that carry little information." (p. 79) They 
continue by suggesting that: 

As a child becomes capable (through maturation and the learning of 
frequent sequences) of mastering more and more of the detail of adult 
speech, his original rules will have to be revised and supplemented. As 
the generative grammar grows more complicated and more like the 
adult grammar, the child's speech will become capable of expressing a 
greater variety of meaning, (Brown and Fraser, p. 79) 

In summary, then, the development of language is viewed as moving 
from concrete (sign) to abstract (symbol), both in terms of the ability to 
generate meaning ( i.e. , from language heard and/or writing) and to generate 
language (i.e,, speak and write). Although cognitive processing may occur 
whhout manifestation in oral language (as when a hearing- and speech- 
impaired person communicates), the converse is not true. Human production 
of language must either be preceded or accompanied by the development of 
the intellectual ability necessary to form and use the language. 
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The Foreign Language Learner 

Most students in the United States begin the study of a foreign 
language at a time foHowing the onset of the concrete operational stage as 
described by Piaget (1952). Children have developed the ability to 
sequence thoughts into logical reasoning processes and to make decisions 
based upon the factual information they possess. The child is becoming 
decreasingly egocentric and is developing greater interest in the use of 
language for social interaction. Because of the learner s ability to perceive 
the salient features of objects, to coordinate successive steps in solving 
problems, to reverse the order of operational procedures and to arrive at 
conclusions, the learners are said to be more analytical in their performances. 

This analytical bent, in turn, has considerable significance to the 
study of a second language. To begin with, the learner already has many 
cognitive schemata and is experienced at performing numerous functions. 
The concept of words, letters, sounds and symbols already is part of the 
learner s experience. In other words, the student's processing strategies 
already exist in varying degrees, although the ability to encode and decode 
meaning in the second language is not present. The second language skill 
simply is not developed to the point that it can become the medium through 
which information is received and processed. 

One of the major contributions that has been made to the profession 
by the recent focus on functional proficiency is the improved understanding 
we now have of the stages through which second language learners progress. 
The novice learner communicates largely with memorized phrases, one- 
word utterances, and non-vert)al strategies. The intermediate learner 
functions with sentence-level language, communicating for the most part 
about concrete things and with little ability to refer to times other than the 
present The advanced learner begins to string together language into 
paragraph- length narrative and description and Incomes increasingly 
capable of communicating about things removed both temporally and 
spatially from the instance, And the superior learner virtually has complete 
control of the form of the language, possesses both concrete and abstract 
reasoning ability, and can talk about things removed and unfamiliar. 

Certainly, then, the stages in second-language development reflect 
increasingly complex cognitive skills. However, it is not these skills 
themselves that have been developed in the classroom— it is the ability to 
stimulate these processes in the second language that has been accomplished 
Another way of describing the phenomenon would be to say that the learner 
has experienced a replication of the sequence of cognitive development, but 
in a high-speed mode, and in a second language. In the foreign language 
classroom, the individual has passed through^ thg sensori motor stage of 
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hearing and reproducing sounds that were largely meaningless, into the pre- 
operational period, where word- and sentence-length language is used, 
topics of discussion are most likely egocentric, and so on. The learner then 
progresses into the period of concrete operations, where logical reasoning 
and social use of language become quite well developed. And finally, for 
those who continue to use the second language for communicative 
purf>ose$, the stage of formal operations can be attained. The user is able to 
theorize, hypothesize, understand and express cause and effect relationships 
and function both formally and informally in the language. Essentially, the 
process has paralleled the development of the native language ability, 
although what has been ** learned" is not the cognitive processes that 
accompany language use so much as the new linguistic and cultural *'code" 
of the idiom. 

Implications for the Classroom 

Several immediate implications can be drawn from the insights 
provided by the focus on cognitive development. First, for the second 
language to follow the pattem of development of the native language, 
similar conditions should be present insofar as it is possible to provide them. 
It is unrealistic to presume that the actual environmental conditions of 
infancy and childhood can be duplicated in the classroom, since there is no 
comparison between the tota' *ex;H)sure time" to the language. The child 
learning the native language is totally immersed in the medium, beginning at 
birth, and is in the presence of a language community that is well cware 
{ albeit intuitively) of the stages of communicative ability through which the 
young learner will pass. The child's interlocutor has a tolerance for the 
"baby talk" and metalanguage that the child uses and does not reject the 
novice speaker*s efforts to communicate. The young learner can ask for help 
or explanation any time an unfamiliar linguistic situation is encountered. 
And above all else, these novice learners generally are not placed in a 
psychologically threatening situation where they are expected to use 
language beyond their ability to do so. 

Once formal instruction begins in the native language, greater 
emphasis is placed upon accuracy, variety of structure, increased vocabulary, 
style, and soon. This is recognized, however, as study o/the language rather 
than as the essence of the language itself. As the learners mature, efforts are 
made to help them develop an appreciation for literature and an ability to 
express themselves personally and creatively. The ability to use the native 
language— and the improvement of that ability— is perceived generally as a 
life-long learning experience and is frequently a critical factor both i^ 
personal and professional growth. 
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In the second- language classroom, then, the teacher should attempt to 
make maximum use of the short time available. Students need to have as 
much exposure as possible to the target language, without l^ing expected to 
begin to produce the language prematurely. The teacher should always be 
an interested and sympathetic interlocutor, willing to give the learner credit 
for the effort made to communicate. Students should not be placed in 
situations that are so far beyond their abilities to perform that they are 
threatened psychologically. 

In the native language, one can focus on formal study of the language 
in the classnx)m and consider communicative practice to be an out-of-class 
activity. Not so in the foreign language classroom. Here, time for both 
insUi]Ction and practice must be scheduled and provided on a regular basis. 
Teachers must consciously recognize the need for periods of commimicative 
practice where the exchange of real and interesting information among the 
students is the primary objective, and for periods of formalized, teacher- 
centered instruction where emphasis is placed upon accuracy of form, 
content, and the like. Hence, developing functional proficiency implies 
placing importance upon both the message and the form, and structuring the 
classroom to strike the appropriate balance. 

In conclusion, the level of language use of which a person is capable is 
dependent upon two m^jor variables: 1 ) the stage of cognitive development 
the user has attained, and 2) the extent to which the user has mastered the 
linguistic and cultural code of the language itself. Language is a manifestation 
of thought, and thought cannot exist without language. It is the responsibility 
of the teacher to establish goals and objectives that recognize this 
interrelationship and then to develop instructional strategies that are 
sensitive to the cognitive, the affective, and the linguistic needs and desires 
of the learner. In this way, an environment is established within which 
functional proficiency in the second language may Ln^gin to emerge. 
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Cultural Understanding, 
Oral Proficiency, and 
Study Abroad: 

Getting It All Together 

Gregory K. Armstrong 

University of Arkansas at Little Rock 



As anyone caught up in the enthusiasm of the oral proficiency 
movement knows, recent articles and workshops for familiarizing or 
training interviewers frequently trace the history of oral proficiency 
evaluation from Babel up to the present. And any discussion on the topic is 
incomplete without reference to John Carroll's study reporting on the 
second- language skills of college foreign language majors. (CarrolK 1967) 
While generally remembered today because it revealed that majors nearing 
graduation attained at best a "2*' or •*2'plus" rating on the government's 
oral (now ILR) scale, the Carroll study brought out other salient points that 
have received less attention and thus may be foggier in our minds. Perhaps a 
quick review might be in order. 

We recall that Carroll divided a population of nearly 3,000 college 
French, German, Russian, and Spanish majors into groups, each composed 
of students sharing common background experiences. One consisted of all 
foreign language mfyors who had never been abroad. A second contained 
only those who had spent a summer overseas or taken a short tour abroad, 
and a third was composed of those spending an entire academic year 
overseas. Results of listening comprehension tests administered to all three 
groups revealed that students spending even a brief period abroad had 
significantly higher scores than those who had never traveled, those 
spending a year abroad scored even better, t 

Another point stressed by Carroll was thai students commencing 
language study a! an early age and persisting throughout college had a r 
distinct advantage over later starters. Such findings persuaded him that the 
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two variables most strongly associated with second- language skill attainment 
were ( 1 ) the amount of time spent in the target language environment, and 
(2) the lime when language study began. In other words, an early start and 
perseverance in the language along with meaningful exposure in an 
environment where the language is used naturally for communication 
pkoved to be crucial factors for optimal acquisition. 

In the two decades since the Carroll report, others have also 
documented, both anecdctolly and empirically, gains of dramatic proportions 
in the language skills of students returning from overseas. In 1975, Hoeh 
and Spuck examined the effects of a brief travel- study venture on the foreign 
language skills of fifteen high school French students, all with varying 
backgrounds ranging from two to five years of classroom instruction. 
Results of testing showed significant gains were made in listening and 
reading skills to the degree that listening comprehension scores improved 
by three-fifths of a year over traditional classroom norms and reading 
comprehension improved by one-half year. (Hoeh & Spuck, 1975) 

In a more recent study, Armstrong ( 1982) tested sixty U.S. students 
in listening, reading, venting, and speaking. Testing was accomplished 
preceding and following their participation in a seven-week intensive 
language program in Mexico. Measured gains in three of the skill areas- 
listening, reading, and writing— exceeded gains normally expected in a full 
year of classroom Spanish. Oral gains, always more difficult to quantify, 
were measured on a five-point scale by a system of teacher ratings. Students 
were evaluated at the beginning of their study abroad and again at ih2 
conclusion. Since each rating represented a broad range of proficiency, 
precise pinpointing of oral gains was not possible. More interesting and 
impressive, however, v,c»c students' own perceptions as to their oral skill 
development while abroad. 

Three to four years following their initial sojourn, 1 80 returnees who 
had studied overseas while still in high school were surveyed with regard to 
the impact ofthateariy experience (Armstrong, 1984)Of 124 responding, 
73 percent reported that as undergraduates they continued studying the 
language of the region visited. Moreover, one third began the study of 
additional languages in college and an equal number had traveled abroad 
again within three years of their initial experience overseas. On an open- 
ended item, a majority of respondents pointed out that the greatest lasting 
benefit of the study abroad had been the increased language fluency 
acquired as a resuh of their cultural immersion and language exposure in the 
target culture. 

Other studies cite similarly interesting results. Most rccentb , Koester 
(1985) reported that among 8,(XX) U.S. students surveyed upon reluming, 
60 percent planned additional overseas travel or study within the next two 
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years. Furthermore, they felt that their first experience abroad had made 
them more conscious of international events while improving their knowledge 
of U.S. culture, to say nothing of their language development. Baker 
(1983), likewise, observed that returnees from B.Y.U. overseas study 
programs not only became more confident of their language skills, but also 
were more interested in taking additional language courses. Lamet and 
Lamet ( 1 982) found that many students thought that skills attained abroad 
enhanced their job potential. More than half believed that overseas 
experience confirmed their career plans, while as many as 40 percent of the 
returnees in another study t^came language majors or had double majors 
that included a foreign language. (Armstrong, 1984) 

Against this backdrop of evidence portraying many of the positive 
benefits accruing from study abroad, we are witnessing a surge of recent 
national and regional reports supporting the need for more humanities and 
multicultural experiences in the college curriculum,^ The spotlight is 
frequently on foreign languages and international studies. At the University 
of Arkansas at Little Rock, the administration has issued a call to 
internationalize the campus; committees are scurrying about to review and 
revise the curriculum; and a Blue Ribbon Panel of educators and experts, 
citizens and consultants, avidly anticipates fulfiUing its charge to define the 
parameters of the baccalaureate degree for students of the twenty-first 
century. Everyone is in a revival spirit, and as a result, we see new programs 
emerging and new emphases challenging time-worn ideas. 

One manifestation of this new outlook is evidenced in the development 
of the UALR Scholars Program, an honors curriculum for outstanding 
students. Based on the rationale that overseas language study in an 
appropriate cultural setting can be an exciting and efficient way to acquire 
cultural understanding and language proficiency in general, and oral 
fluency in particular, this new program which began in 1 984-85 , combines a 
s...nmer of language study abroad with an oral proficiency requirement to 
be satisfied when students reach Intermediate-Mid proficiency on the 
ACTFL/ETS rating scale.^ 

^See Invulwmvnt in Lvarnin^: Realizing the Pi >tVfU ial oj American 11 i^^her Education. 
final report of ihc Study Gmup on the Conditiuns of Fxcc Hence in American Higher 
Education. U.S. Department of Kducaiion, October and William J Bennett'** To 

Reclaim a Legacy: A Report on the Humanities in lUgher Education, published by NFH m 
November 1984. AIs4> of interest are regional reports such as the Southern Regional 
Hducaiion Board's 1VH5 report entitled Access to Quality Undergraduate Education 
prepared by SRKB's Commission for Fducational Quality. 

■^Performance dcscnpUons for each level are given in the publication ACTEl. Provisional 
Proficiency Guidelines: A Design for Measuring and Communicating Eo reign Language 
Proficiency^ which is available from A*. Th'.. 579 Broadway, f^asiings on Hudson, New 
York 10706 
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Still in its infancy, the Scholars Program model is the result of 
cooperation among a cross section of faculty appoint^ to design a 
scholarship program that would attract talented in-state students who are 
frequently lured to more prestigious out-of-state institutions. Program 
creators were eager for participants to have the opportunity to develop 
social and survival skills in a second language, yet they felt compelled to 
suggest a modest proficiency goal since many Arkansas students arrive on 
campus with scanty or no background in a foreign language. The idea of a 
proficiency-based requirement, in itself, represented both a challenge and 
an innovative step forward for the University and for Arkansas, a step they 
fortunately dared to take. The language and overseas study components 
emanating from committee efforts and deliberations are as follows: 

In the course of study, each Scholar will attain an Intermediate- 
Mid proficiency rating on the academic ACTFL/ETS scale as 
determined by an oral examination. This proficiency will enable the 
student to satisfy some survival needs and some limited social 
demands in a country where English is not the native language. 

During the summer between the first and second year each Scholar 
will have an opportunity to participate in a study experience abroad 
with the goal of firsthand experience in both another culture and a 
language other than English. If the student is unable to participate in 
an overseas program, she or he may satisfy the language requirement 
by enrollment in a language program approved by the Coordinator of 
the Scholars Program. • t consultation with the Department of 
Foreign Languages. A scholarship will be available to all students for 
language study abroad. 

With the above requirement firmly in place, the Scholars Program 
became a reality in the fall of 1 984 with the arrival of twenty eager freshmen 
participants. The first year was not without the usual problems. Since 
Scholars were taking a formidable array of courses, which included topics 
such as History of Ideas, Rhetoric and Communication. Science and 
Society, and other interdisciplinary offerings instead of standard fare, they 
faced a substantial academic challenge. And while program framers felt 
they had tK^en careful in drafting an appropriate language requirement, 
academic advisors failed to recommend to entering Scholars that they 
enroll in foreign language courses in preparation for their summer abroad, 
which was to follow the freshman year. The advising error was discovered 
at mid-semester, too late to rectify entirely. Consequently, some students 
did not begin language study until the second semester Nevertheless, 
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program officials allowed their participation in the overseas experience 
while vowing that all future Scholars would be advised to begin or continue 
foreign langu?.ge study upon entering :^e University. 

Following the first academic year, two Scholars withdrew from the 
program and others failed to maintain their require grade point average, 
leavingtwelve eligible for participation in overseas study. The University of 
Arkansas at Little Rock has no programs operating in France or Germany 
and no new sites were establish^ to provide language learning opportunities 
abroad. Inste;id, students were simply piggybacked onto programs of other 
universities, such as the Rutgers German Program in Konstanz and an 
intensive French program in Caen, 

Even before Scholars departed for their summer study in Eurof^, the 
concern on campus was that returning Scholars would need to be tested by 
an oral intemew. The responsibility weighed heavily on faculty in the 
Department of Foreign Languages, because in Arkansas there were no 
certified testers. In fact, at this writing, there are still no certified testers in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, or Oklahoma. While progress is being 
made towards their training and certification, much remains to be done 
nationally* In Spanish, for example, there are but thirty-eight testers 
nationwide. In order to obviate this problem in Arkansas, UALR*s 
Department of Foreign Languages secured a training grant from a campus- 
based group, which enabled it to host an ACTFL Oral Proficiency Testers 
Workshop in the fall of 1985. Twenty-four colleagues participated, ten of 
whom were UALR faculty. At this writing ail are in the post-workshop 
phase of their training and many hope to become certified testers in ESL, 
French, German, and Spanish. 

During the four-day workshop UALR Scholars returning from 
abroad were interviewed and rated by certified testers and their trainees. 
Ratings ranged from Novice-Mid, for one student who had taken only one 
semester of French prior to going overseas, to Intermediate-High, for a 
student with some high school French and two college courses in French. 
Results were as follows: 



Student 



Rating 



Alice 
Betty 



Novice- Mid 
Novice-High 



Eric 
Fran 
Gary 



Carmen 
Donna 



Intermediate-Low 
Intermediate-Low 
Intermediate-Low 
Intermediate-Low 
Intermediate-Mid 
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Hannah 



Intermediate-Mid 
Intermediate-Mid 
Intermediate-High 
unratabie sample 
unratable sample 



Irma 
Jack 
Keith 
Larry 



Three students came out on target with Intermediate-Mid ratings. 
Two Mere unratable because of errors in the interviewer's elicitation 
procedure. They now await retesting. OUiers not meeting the requirement 
have been advised to continue foreign language study until they reach 
Intermediate-Mid proflciency. 

Finally, with regard to the new Scholars class entering the University 
ill the fall of 1 986, all but two enrolled in foreign language classes. While 
anticipating study next summer in Salzburg or Strasbourg, they are also 
benefiting from advice of their sophomore peers in the Scholars Program- 
advice from Arkansas travelers who, as expected, are already discussing 
plans for further ventures abroad as soon as circumstances allow. 

In an effort to better prepare participants for their early overseas 
experience, the Department of Foreign Languages is now contemplating 
offering intensive language sequences for future Scholars. As the program 
grows to accommodate as many as eighty participants, many talented 
Arkansas students can expect greater opportunities for ''getting it all 
togcther'—cultural understanding, oral proficiency, and study abroad. 
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Developing Functional 
Proficiency in Writing 

Carolyn L. Hansen 

University of South Carolina 



The value of a well-integrated writing program cannot be underesti- 
mated in today's proficiency-oriented second- language classroom. One 
may well lament the upper level students' inability to express themselves in 
writing, only to realize that little has been done in the lower level courses to 
systematically develop the writing skill. A student who has only done 
written grammar drills and some copying and dictation for four semesters 
cannot be exoected to suddenly write creatively as a result of th^t practice. 
Skill development, by definition, indicates a progression of activities, which 
in the case of writing indicates a movement from the more mechanical to the 
more creative. Given the difTiculty many students have writing in their 
native language, one can begin to appreciate the difficulties inherent in the 
development of writing proficiency in the second language. As foreign 
language teachers we must not presume that there will be a transfer of skill in 
writing from the native to the second language, since, in fact, there may be 
nothing to transfer. Instead, a carefully structured sequence of instruction 
and practice in writing should be an integral component of the second- 
language classroom at all levels. 

Writing, especially at the lower levels, is basically a reinforcing 
activity essential to the development of fully functional ability in the 
language. The increased push for orai proficiency can be complemented by 
well'integrated w niing exerciser. These exercises, by graphically representing 
what the students are hearing and saying, integrate all skills and provide 
contact with a variety of forms of the language. 

One of the major barriers any beginning language student faces is 
speaking in the classroom situation. Well-planned written activities provide 
extra time for preparation, correction, and assimilation of language prior to 
in-class oral activities. Thus prepared, the student has more confidence and 
performs at a higher level with less stress. 
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The occasional composition, assigned without preparation or clear 
directions, will most often result in frustration for both the student and the 
teacher. A series of short, text-adaptahV, proficiency-based writing 
activities that reinforce auraL oral, and reaumg skills throughout the basic 
course levels can help alleviate the difficulties involved when time and 
materials may pose problems. 

The m^ st timely basis for the organization of sample writing activities 
in a sy stemauc program is the A CTFL Provisional Proficiency Guidelines 
(1982). The terms Novice, Intermediate, Advanced, and Superior used to 
designate proficiency levels should not be seen as being equivalent to a 
certain number of semesters or years of second- language instruction, since 
functional proficiency does not equate with the amount of grammar 
covered. While a student obviously needs grammar to communicate 
beyond the most basic single-word utterances, the simple introduction of 
grammar per se does not guarantee development of this ability. The 
proficiency levels indicate ability to function communicatively within a 
limited context, and with a certain degree of accuracy. Typical writing 
activities at each level are as follows: Novice— ability to use fixed, 
memorized expressions to supply lists, complete simple forms, etc.; 
Intermediate— ability to meet survival needs when commenting on personal 
and familiar topics in brief compositions and letters using longer, more 
complex sentences; Advanced— ability to meet routine social needs, 
describe and narrate in the past, present, and future, and take notes, etc.: 
and Superior— ability to present and defend points of view, hypothesize and 
discuss abstract topics in memos, research papers, and social and business 
correspondence. While the above lising is very general, Sally Sielofl' 
Magnan ( 1 985) provides a detailed discussion of the Guidelines, possible 
revisions, and the necessity of developing a proficiency test in writing 
equivalent to the ACTFL/ETS Oral Proficiency I nterview currently in use. 

The development of writing must follow a sequence very similar to 
speaking in that the student must have time to practice using the language in 
a variety of ways. Depending on the texts available , many writing activities 
can be generated at each level of second- language instruction. 

The First Year 

During the first year a majority of the activities can be based on the 
dialogue. These activities will l^gin with the manipulation of a lexical item 
such as the use oi guslar in a modified drill situation, which in turn will lead 
to more creative use of the language; in this case a short composition on 
personal likes and dislikes. Original dialogues, role laying skits, summaries, 
and compositions based on previously memorizeu and practiced materials 
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help bridge the gap beh^een the **dril!" and "creative" language use. The 
topics for these activities can come directly from the text dialogues and 
related reaHife situations. While the activities will he used sequentially at 
first, it is possible to repeat certain ones over the course of the semester. The 
basic exercise may appear the same, but the context and complexity of the 
language involved will increase in an almost geometric manner as the 
student moves from the manipulation of structure and form toward the 
creative use of language for meaningful communication. 

Writing in the first year is essentially a reinforcing activity related to 
memorized materials and high-frequency vocabulary appearing in dialogues 
and short reading selections. Since most beginning language texts present 
dialogues at regular intervals, it is quite possible to develop a series of 
writing activities using the dialogues as the core. A suggested sequence of 
activities follows. 

1 . Copying the dialogue to ftKUS attention on sfHjlling, punctuation, 
and structure. 

2. Dictation of dialogue vocabulary words, phrases, and complete 
sentences to help with thought groups and recognition of grammar 
in context. 

3. Dialogue segments to be completed in writing as dialogue is read 
aloud to aid in developing listening acuity and context use. 

4. Written dialogue provided with words or lines omitted to elicit use 
of context and memory, 

5. Student'Originated dialogues cued by situations in English or by 
pictures and drawings related to the topics being presented. 

6. Questions on the dialogue, both orally and in writing, begin the 
development of narrative. 

7. Summary of the dialogue situation in paragraph form develops 
narrative, reading, and organizational capability. 

8. The summary of the dialogue can be read to the group as students 
take notes in English or the target language, thus requiring the 
"fusion'' of reading, speaking, listening, and writing. (Elkins, 
Kalivoda. and Morain, 1972) 

While one does not expect a high level of creativity at the Novice 
level, the ability to use patterns and memorized materials does provide an 
opportunity for the imaginative student to create in the second language. 
Frequent misspellings can be expected, and a variety of sound/letter 
combmation errors will probably occur. Regular dictation and emphasis on 
accuracy in written exercises can help the student prepare for the next 
course. 

•1- 
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The following sample exercises illustrate the versatility of dialogue- 
based writing activities. In this case the original dialogue deals with tourists 
in a restaurant. 

Step One: Pairs of students receive situation cards, produce 
"scripts*' and presem the resulting conversation to the class as a 
mini'drama. 

Model: Student 1 — You are in a restaurant. 

Order soup, salad, chicken, and a bottle of wine. For 
dessert you want fruit and tea. You also want to pay with 
a credit card 

Student 2— You are the waiter/waitress. 
Take the order, very polite, and tell the customer the 
restaurant doesn't accept credit cards. You do, however, 
accept travelers checks. 
A possible result: (In the target language) 
Waiter May I help you? 

Customer. Yes, please, Td like soup, salad, chicken, and 
a bottle of wine. For dessert Td like fruit and tea. Do you 
accept credit cards? 

Waiter: Very well, Vm roriy we do not accept credit 
cards, but we do accept traveler's checks. 
Customer That's fine, thank you. 
Step Two: The teacher asks a series of questions related to the 

situation presented. The student audience responds in the target 

language. 

Step Three: Each student writes a short summary of what happened 
in the conversation, using the vocabulary and grammar structures 
they have heard and used orally. These summaries can be turned 
in and marked for errors. 

It should be noted that ihc preceding scries of exercises can easily be 
adapted to more advanced course icveis as desired. 



Wi iiing in the second year can include a wide variety of activities, 
many ol which are related to the solidification of basic accuracy in grammar 
and spelling. While Uic !>tudenl 5liU depends to a great extent on memori/ed 
material, the ability to write more creatively will be developed. The 
transition from direct to indirect discourse practiced in the first-year 
dialogue exercises begins the development of the structure necessary for 
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more creative and coherent paragraphs. This process continues during the 
second year. 

Most second-year lexts contain readings on current events and 
cultural topics along with a systematic grammar review. The readings can 
servw as the basis for a scries of writing activities that also incorporate 
aural/oral skills. The following sequence of activities moves from those 
basically using a manipulative grammar drill to the practice of language in a 
more creative approach. 

1 . A series of sentence elements, such as subject, verb, and adverb are 
supplied, and the student writes a sentence practicing finite 
grammar points, 

2. Sentences in scrambled word order are correctly rewritten to 
practice syntax. 

3. A paragraph based on the reading selection can be altered 
according to person or tense to practice specific gr immar points 
and develop organization. 

4. A series of sentences in scrambled order is rewritten to form 
coherent well-organized narration. A series of paragraphs can 
also be used, in the same way, 

5. Guided compositions are written according to a series of verbs or 
questions related to a single topic, such as the daily schedule, a 
favorite TV program, a trip, etc. 

6. Compositions are written based on a thematic picture. Student.*; 
may first discuss the pictures in class and then write a description 
or story. 

7. Partial sentences are provided, and students complete them 
according to context and internalized grammar. 

8. Cultural situations are described, and the students generate 
dialogues for in-class presentation. The student audience takes 
notes and writes summaries of what has been presented. 

9. Several paragraphs are read by the student, who takes notes A 
synopsis is written and read to the group. In this way the students 
practice reading for content and information relay, as well as 
aural/oral skill. 

It is very useful to have one thematic picture or illustration as the basis 
for a sequence of activities using the '^spiral" approach for grammar and 
vt^cabulaiy icinfuiccnicnl. The fuilu^iiig activities arc based un a j>ciics i>f 
line djawings depicting the activities of a family's daily routine. 
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1. Oral description in the present tense -eviews the necessary 
vocabulary and provides the basis for the introduction of past 
tenses and their uses. 

2. The students discuss what happened to the family yesterday, 
(preterite/imperfect tense usage) 

3. Assign a composition as homework. The compositions are turned 
in and errors are marked. Revision is done outside of class and fmal 
grades are given. 

4. New vocabulary, for trips, etc., is introduced. Students discuss 
trips they have taken. 

5. A composition on the trip is written and graded. 

6. New verb fomis such as commands are introduced. Possible orders 
regarding preparation for a trip, etc., are practiced. 

7. The process continues with constant review and reinforcement. 

In order to develop writing beyond the simple sentence, some special 
viKrabulary and structural guidance must be provided. Complex sentences 
will require the introduction of conjunctions and relative pronouns, among 
other elements. The resulting complex sentences then need tu be related to 
each other and the paragraphs that follow. The necessary vocabulary for 
enumeration (/?r/mer en primer lugar, enionces, en Jin, etc); addition (rff 
nuevo, ademiis, etc.); sequencing (os/, corw resuUado, etc.); explanation 
{es decir, en virus palabras. etc): illustration {por ejemph): contrast {en 
cambio, sin embargo, al mis mo liempo. etc.); may be introduced as needed 
through short vocabulary lists and sample sentences as necessary, A 
composition comparing and contrasting two pictures, situations or cultures, 
for example, would require a presentation or review of the *morc than,* Mess 
than,' 'as much as,' * tetter than,'-tyj:M? structures of the target hnguage. 

As the content of the student composition moves into territory no! 
necessarily found in the text, some dictionary-use exercises need to be 
included with the assignments. The importance of vocabulary musl be 
emphasized and finding the "proper" word can prove confusing if no 
experience has been provided (e g- Estoy espalda results from attempting 
to express "I am back.") 

The Third Year and Beyond 

During the third and fourth year and beyond, high schcx)! and college 
courses will ditler m that college courses tend to have more specific 
orientation: conversation, composition, grammar review, culture, and 
hterature. While content may vary, the basic goals for writing development 
will be similar. Students will be learning to express and defend opinions. 
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produce cohesive narration and personal correspondence, and control less- 
structured grammar. 

Depending on the course orientation, the following series of activities 
can be useful, once again with the textbook as the m^or stimulus. 

1 . Listen to a dialogue or taped narration or speech and take notes and 
write a summary. This is excellent preparation for classes where 
the lecture is given in the second language (culture, civilization, 
etc.). 

2. Oral interviews are taped and the student transcribes and corrects 
the resulting script. This provides second- language practice in all 
skills. 

3. Students develop an outline and then write a more extensive 
composition where they express and defend their opinion on 
specified topics (women^s rights, political situations, etc.). 

4. Reaction paj^rs provide an introduction to literary criticism 
through personal reaction and opinion. 

5. The pastiche can be used to help develop specific styles in prose. A 
simple short story, for example, supplies the basis for the students' 
effort. 

6. A specific cultural situation, such as the proper type of gift to give, 
is used as the basis for ^'culture capsule" dialogues written and 
presented in class. 

7. Book reports can be written and presented in class orally, thus 
practicing reading for meaning and synthesis of information. 

8. A variety of letters can be written to provide "real" language use 
(personal letters); specialized vocabulary (business letters); and to 
practice expressing feelings (sympathy letters, "Ann Landers'" 
letters, etc.). 



Additional Activities 



Although the activities suggested thus far have been grouped according 
to year of language study, it is quite possible to adapt most activhies to any 
language level within reason. There are several additional activities that can 
be used throughout the study of the language, depending on the number of 
students involved and the complexity of the program set-up. Compositions 
can be written in groups at any level, with students helping each other 
formulate a coherent final product. The class can also contribute sentences 
to a single composition written on the board or the overhead projector by the 
teacher. This activity is especially useful when a new structure such as the 
concept of the preterite and imperfect is introduced for the first time. Pen 
pals, whether from the foreign country or from another language class, can 
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also be used lo advantage. The one-to-one communication drives home the 
importance of accurate vocabulary and grammar. The teacher may serve as 
a consultant if severe problems arise, but in general the students should take 
the responsibility for effective communication. The journal has been used in 
English classes and (Hher humanities courses to record personal growths 
reactions and ideas. In a recent article Judith Melton (1983) discusses a 
variety of uses of the journal in language classes, especially in those courses 
where the writing component may not be so strong. The journal provides a 
record of the process of writing development. Content is the most important 
factor, with grammar correction done occasionally by the teacher, and often 
by the students as their ability increases. The journal allows for experimen- 
tation with the lariguagc, ot.H the student has control. This process increases 
linguistic confldence and reinforces language in a non-threatening wav. As 
with any acquired ability, practice does indeed help make perfect. 

Grading 

There arc a variety of components that must be included in the grading 
of written work. Regardless of the level at which students are performing, 
they arc applying previously learned material, as well as new stnictures. 
Content, accuracy, and function must all be evaluated. Students must be 
guided so that they learn to express their ideas using the language within their 
grasp. If instructions are carefully formulated, with possible errors mentioned 
in advance, the final product may well exceed expectations. The importance 
of constructive guidance cannot be ignored in writing development any 
more than it can in the areas of reading, listening, and speaking. 

Grading written work has always posed diffsculties. The teacher has 
had to worry about the time required for evaluation, and the student has had 
to deal with papers covered with red marks. Claire Gaudiani (1983) 
suggests writing from the very beginning in language study, with the bulk of 
the correction taking place through a variety of peer-editing and rewriting 
techniques. The teacher collects the assignments, circles the errors, and 
returns the papers to the students. The students, in groups of two or three 
discuss and edit their papers, which are then resubmitted for final grading. 
Students can often solve problems on another's paper that they do not see 
on their own. This active participation by the students improves learning 
and helps them recognize the process involved in writing. The teacher can 
make note of specific errors for subsequent class discussion and follow-up 
practice in the target language. In-class correction of written work can also 
be done using the chalkboard, overhead projections, dittoes of previously 
written student compositions (without correction and without the student 
name), and the student exchange of compositions for at-home editing In 
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addition, variations of rewriting incorporated into a system of individual 
student-teacher conferences, peer editing, group corrections, and other 
activities that have been used in native-language classes over the years to 
improve writing skills can be implemented in the seccMid- language classroom 
quite effectively. 

Grading compositions objectively is very difTicult. Although grammar 
is a major consideration, organization, style, and content must also be 
evaluated Whatever grading formula is applied, the student must be 
encouraged to use a vanety vocabulary and structure. Experimentation 
within the language should be fostered and rewarded when possible. A 
useful approach for the student who has completed his composition and the 
teacher who grades it is a process of experiencing the content before 
correcting the grammar. The student edits the content before proofreading 
the grammatical aspects of the work. In this way "missing'* ideas or 
incorrect vocabulary can be remedied l^fore the final grammar check. 
When the teacher receives the work, it is read through without marking 
errors, and the grade for content and communication is given. Then the 
grammar correction and grading take place. Placing the major emphasis on 
content increases the stuc'ents' desire to write purposefully, instead of 
writing only that v/hh.h they know is "safe'' {i.e., correct). This process 
neither condones nor encourages sloppy grammar, it does encourage 
language practice, which in turn causes improvement on all levels. 

Regardless of the approach used to grade written work, fee >ack must 
be supplied as quickly as possible in order for the student to realize the 
complete benefit of the evaluative procedure. The longer the time between 
completion of the work and its return, the less impact there will be on the 
learning process. Students appreciate feedback and increase their efTorts 
when they see that the teacher cares enough to evaluate the work carefully 
and completely. The importance of positive feedback on the composition 
must be emphasized. Excessive constructive'* criticism becomes a 
negative factor and actually discourages continual effort on the part of the 
student. A composition containing a myriad of grammar errors may express 
a unique point of view or tell a funny story. Appreciative comments on the 
teacher's part will encourage and motivate the student. 

Summary and Conclusion 

Development of second- language writing proficiency should begin 
during the first year of study. A series of activities based on the dialogues 
normally found in a first-year text provides the practice needed for the 
acquisition of the skill necessary for simple sentence communication based 
on high-frequency vocabulary and memorized material. During the second 
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year a variety of activities based on the readings normally included at this 
level continues the development of writing proficiency. The student will be 
able to write more coherent paragraphs based on personal experiences and 
other familiar topics. The students in the third-year courses and beyond will 
continue to express themselves on a variety of topics depending on the 
orientation of the specific course. At this level the skills needed to express 
opinions and defend ideas will be practiced Throughout the language 
program, regardless of length, all four skills must be developed. 

A well-integrated writing program is a vital component of any 
proficiency-oriented program. It is not necessary to wait until the third year 
to consider the possibility of creative writing. Systematic writing activities 
help reinforce the listening, speaking, and reading skills by providing the 
opportunity for review, correction, and assimilation of the second language. 
Early implementation of constructive written exercises emphasizing commu- 
nication helps develop a strong base for future proficiency. Non-graded 
written work, student interaction and integrated four-skill development 
build confidence and allow the student ftwdom to a)mmunicate constructively. 
The sequential movement from manipulation of language patterns to 
creative, purposeful expression in the second language helps attain one of 
the principal goals of serious language study— the development of ftinctional 
proficiency in writing. 
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The Proficiency-Based 
German Class: 

Experiences and Perspectives 

Arthur Mosher and MargH Resch 
University of South Carolina 



The dire need for internationalizing education in the United States 
has finally been recognized, not just by educators and by the business 
community, but also by our government. The reasons for the growing 
interest in foreign language training are varied Intra-nationally speaking, 
language study has been proposed as "a cure for provincialism" (Starr, 
1 976) and as an agent that serves to increase linguistic awareness and, thus, 
to improve native language competence. Inter-nationally speaking, language 
is a medium of verbal exchange as well as a medium of insight into the 
culture. Consequently, language study achieves a double objective: it 
prepares the way for transnational communication and transcultural 
sensitivity. Both are vital for the continued growth of our ration and its 
leadership role in several respects. International relations: Our functional 
illiteracy in foreign languages has not only adversely affected our diplomatic 
as well as basic human relations to other countries, but it is an embarrassment 
and a contributing factor to our image of arrogance around the world. 
Security: The National Advisory Board on International Education 
stressed the crucial role of foreign languages for this nation's security, a 
view which was repeatedly amplified by government representatives who 
claimed that the deficiencies in language training are a major hazard to our 
national security. Trade: The fact that three-quarters of our wheat is sold 
abroad, that 200 of the 250 largest multinational corporations are U.S. 
owned, and that 20,000 American firms engage in export of products or 
services to foreign markets demonstrates dramatically the importance of 
trade for our economy and the need for skills that enable us to communicate 
in the international arena of commerce. Tourism: The number of foreign 
tourists in this country has grown by more than 1 ,000 percent in the past two 
decades. In fact, 1 980 was the first year in which foreign visitors to the U.S. 
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outnumbered Americans traveling abroad. If we want to make these 
travelers comfortable here and tap the markets related to the tourist 
industry, we need to be able to welcome our visitors in their native tongue. 
Employment: More and more professions, ranging from social work to 
nursing, from secretarial sciences to engineering, are beginning to recognize 
the value of foreign languages and are looking increasingly for employees 
with high levels of proficiency. According to The President's Commission 
on Foreign Languages (1979), there existed 29,(X)0 positions within the 
Federal Government alone which required knowledge of a foreign language. 

In response to these and the other needs, many voices began calling 
for the addition of an 'Mntemational dimension'' to our education programs 
and for a renewal of foreign language training and international studies in 
schools and colleges. The 1979 President's Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies and the more recent Commission on 
Excellence in Education have done a great service by making our 
deficiencies in foreign languages a national issue. Efforts are under way to 
help realize the demands formulated by these commissions, such as the 
Title VI of the Higher Education Act, Part B, which makes available funds 
for business and international education programs. Impressive strides have 
been achieved on the regional and local level where foreign languages are 
increasingly introduced as a compulsory area of study in high schools and 
colleges. 

These developments are encouraging. However, it does not suffice to 
simply observe and enumerate these gains. We now have the responsibility 
to maintain this momentum and to provide a learning environment that 
satisfies the needs so widely recognized. Otherwise, this movement towards 
internationalizing our education system is going to die away like so many 
other educational reform efforts. The first order of business is a rigorous 
critical appraisal of our present activities. 

We will have to honestly face up to shortcomings in regard to teaching 
objectives, strategies and tools, to assessment principles and testing 
mechanisms. Next we will have to redefine our goals and, subsequently, 
revise our curricula, our textbooks, our instructional techniques and our 
testing methods. Fortunately, established institutions of language learning 
have already done a lot of legwork in this direction, and their findings and 
accomplishments are at our dispK)sal right now. We are particularly thinking 
of the efforts made by ACTFLand ETS in defining proficiency guidelines 
and establishing a reliable mechanism for testing oral proficiency. 

Our goals in foreign language teaching have always been legitimate 
and do not need to be changed in a wholesale way. We want to continue to 
develop the four basic skills, listening and reading comprehension, speaking 
and writing, though not necessarily in this order. And we want to continue to 
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infuse our courses with a good dose of the foreign culture. However, our 
tangible, slep-by-step objectives leading to this set of targets require careful 
thought and drastic revision. We need to ask ourselves what we can do to 
improve our methods and materials in order to achieve the best results 
possible. 

A major factor to be considered in the process of revision is that of 
materia] context. So far, we have generally oriented our courses on the 
introductory level towards issues of tourist and student life, at the 
intermediate and advanced level toward literature. This approach may meet 
the needs of our m^ors, a declining clientele, but it does not satisfy the need 
of the majority of students who are going to pursue careers in business, 
industry, law, technology, or some kind of service. Our curricula will have 
to take into account the interests of these students, provide texts and 
materials addressing their prospective professional realm, and incorporate 
^he linguistic and lexical items characteristic of these disciplines. If other 
disciplines require languages and make use of our services, we should have 
the courtesy to take their needs into consideration. After all, it is one of the 
principles of international relations that one be understanding of and 
accommodating toward others' needs. This maxim should also apply to 
interdisciplinary relations. 

Furthermore, we will have to develop more efficient and effective 
strategies to achieve good language skills that can be used in the work place. 
We believe that no one would argue in earnest that our current approach is 
satisfactory in developing skills with which the candidate can actually 
function in real-life situations. Admittedly, some changes need to be made. 

For the first time in the history of the profession, foreign language 
teachers now have available a tool with which they can accurately measure 
the speaking ability of any student. This tool, the Oral Proficiency Interview 
(OPI), developed by ACTFL and ETS on the basis of the testing procedure 
long used by federal agencies, is in reality a highly structured conversation, 
which for the student is as natural as possible, but for the interviewer, 
especially at the lower levels, is a demanding exercise in eliciting, listening, 
evaluating, and structuring the discourse flow. The OPI elicits a language 
sample that indicates which functions a candidate can perform in which 
contexts and with what accuracy. The functions are defined globally by the 
ACTFL Provisional Proficiency Guidelines (1982) as common tasks in 
language use that native speakers would perform under various circumstances, 
such as asking questions, describing, narrating, and supporting opinion. 
{Lowe, 1983) The functions are arranged hierarchically, the lower level 
functions being those that one might exj^ct learners to acquire early in their 
experience with the second language, the high level ones being acquired 
much later. The contexts and content of the OPI range from the concrete to 
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the abstract^ from the ego-centered to all possible topics of conversation in 
human society. The third compoment, accuracy, refers to the success of the 
communication act, that is, whether the candidate has minimally gotten his 
message across, or has even partially or completely misconmiunicated due 
to such things as poor pronunciation or confused grammar and vocabulary, 
or, on the other extreme, speaks in a way very similar to an educated native 
speaker. 

Performance during the OPI is compared with written descriptions of 
levels of performance in spoken language, the ACTFL Provisional 
Proficiency Guidelines (1982). Since these guidelines are now reasonably 
well known in the profession, a brief summary of the different levels of 
speaking ability will here suffice to suggest some of the possible curricular 
implications. On the ACTFL/ETS academic scale, four major levels of 
speaking ability are differentiated: Novice, Intermediate, Advanced, and 
Superior. The Novice candidates speak mainly in words and memorized 
phrases. They recycle what the interviewer says with frequent errors and 
demonstrate no real ability to create with the langauge. The next higher 
level speakers, the Intermediates, are characterized by their ability to speak 
in sentences that they have created to accomplish so-called survival tasks. 
Each sentence tends to be a discrete entity unto itself and shows little 
evidence of being integrated into a narrative whole, which is precisely what 
the Advanced speaker can do. Advanced level speakers can m^e 
successful reference to different time frames and speak on the paragraph 
level, accomplishing the function of narrating and describing in reference to 
concrete topics. The Superior speakers work on the discourse level, 
organizing whole paragraphs into a unified flow. As such, they can state and 
support opinion, hypothesize, and deal with abstract topics, using forms and 
a lexicon comparable to what a native speaker would use to accomplish the 
same tasks. 

The OPI demonstrates a high degree of inter- rater (tester) reliability, 
which insures its usefulness as a measuring instrument. {Oral Proficiency 
Testing Manual^ pp. 12-14) Testers must attend a four-day workshop, 
following which they complete an initial set of ten practice interviews, 
which are evaluated by a trainer, and then administer and rate fifteen more 
interviews, five of which are reviewed by the trainer. Of these five 
interviews, all must be within the major level (Novice, Intermediate, etc.) 
and three ratings must agree precisely with the trainer's evaluation of the 
taped interview. No interview in this last set can represent an unratable 
sample if the new tester is to be certified. This procedure insures the 
accuracy of test results on the OPIs administered by the newly trained 
testers. 
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The Proficiency Guidelines present teachers with an evaluative tool, 
not with a prepackaged curriculum. They do not prescribe any given 
teaching method or approach, nor do they indicate length of time necessary 
to attain a specified level. As such, they can only evaluate what students at 
any point in their learning are able to do with the second language. They do 
remind us, however, that learning a language is much more than the 
manipulation of a certain number of grammatical forms and lexical items. 
As Heidi Byrnes has written, '*a proficiency orientation. . .focuses on use- 
on what a native speaker of the language is expected to do and does in a 
natural setting as it occurs in the culture." (Byrnes, 1984, p. 195) This 
proficiency orientation does suggest that a sequence based only on the 
control of a discrete number of grammatical forms needs to be at very least 
supplement^ and revised to incorporate the development of functional 
skills in various contexts. It does suggest a goal-oriented curriculum in 
which clear, but general statements of expected student performance at the 
end of each course are articulated in terms of the functions the students 
should be able to perform, the contexts in which they can perform them, the 
content that they can be expect^ to treat, the degree of accuracy they will 
demonstrate. {Medley, 1 985) From these goal statements, specific outcome 
statements can be derived to map out a step-by-step means to attain the 
goals in the classroom. Once the goals have been established, the outcome 
statements provide the natural sequencing of the functions taught in a likely 
sequencing of topics. (Byrnes, 1984) 

In this papr,/, we will examine standard university language classroom 
activities and textbooks, exploring their strength and weaknesses. We will 
describe several approaches that were taken to inject a traditional curriculum 
with some proficiency-oriented ingredients and report on the frustrating 
results. And finally we intend to outline the principles, structure, and content 
of a course designed from scratch, following the proficiency guidelines as 
defined by ACTFL and taking into consideration the principles outlined 
above. 

The standard university course in beginning German is primarily 
structured around the blocks of grammar introduced. Each chapter is given 
a topical orientation that is more or less consistently followed through in the 
development of the dialogues, exercises, and reading materials. In the 
textbooks themselves, the authors rarely set goals for instruction, and if they 
do, they are written only in the vaguest possible terms, such as "an 
introduction to the essential elements of German grammar and basic 
VDcabrlary.'' It is difficult for an instructor to apply to the course his own 
notions of efT^ctive teaching or stray from the textbook too far because later 
chapters pre^ ippose materials from earlier ones. All too often the book is in 
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the hands of an inexperienced graduate student who clings to the text as his 
only defense. As such, the textbook determines both the curriculum and the 
syllabus. 

All available introductory German language textbooks are woefully 
inadequate to meet the goals set by a proficiency-oriented approach to 
instruction. In fact, they are inadequate to obtain almost any truly 
satisfactory results. In structure and content alike, even the most recent 
editions continue to adhere to outdated pedagogical and methodological 
principles. Their uniformly uninspired apnro'^ch forces the instructor to 
follow a pace that is too fast because of the inordinate amount of material to 
be mastered. In regard to vocabulary, for example, our current textbook 
(Dollenmayer, 1 984) requires 1 1 5 words to be learned in lesson five, seven 
weeks into the first semester, with no distinction between learning for 
recognition and learning for recall. 

The grammar orientation of most first-year German textbooks 
reflects the widespread belief in the profession that the entire grammar must 
be taught during the first year and reviewed in the second when the students 
start reading literature in the second language. The first-year course ends up 
moving so rppidly that the past tense, for example, is introduced before the 
students can even control the present tense endings. Cases are piled up in 
German to the point where some of our students have even come away with 
the idea that all the nouns in a given sentence must be in the same case. 
Since the entire spectrum of grammar is to be covered, items are necessarily 
included that are useless because they cannot be applied to speech 
production at this level. For instance, all conjunctions have to be learned, 
even though many of them are not even found frequently in speech of native 
speakers, such as *'while'' or ^'although/' The passive voice and all 
subjunctives are introduced and practiced even though these grammar 
categories are mostly used by advanced or superior speakers and cannot be 
expected to be mastered by novice or intermediate speakers. Grammar is 
also not distinguished according to its applicability to various language 
skills. For instance, the simple past tense (preterite) in German is used 
almost exclusively in writing. There is, at the beginning level, no need for 
reproduction of this tense in oral communication. It is a grammatical item to 
be recognized, not to be learned actively. The same is true for the genitive, 
the future tenses, certain demonstrative pronouns, among other features. 
The reason for this grammar orientation lies close at hand: grammar can be 
easily taught and the student's achievement in learning the material can be 
easily measured by discrete item tests. The whole process is neat and clean 
and fairly easy to implement. 

Reading texts are usually created by the lexlbix:)k author for the 
stceotypical student. Thcv are, without exception, boring if not insulting to 
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even the modest intellect: Exchange student meets German student with 
whom he shares his trials and tribulations while trying to coj:^ with the 
strange German ways. More advanced chapters venture into revised 
literary texts which are of little concern to the majority of our students who 
do not m^or in language and literature. Most such texts are unsuitable for 
learning to read as they conflne themselves to material learned up to that 
point and* due to their reduced linguistic and informational quality, are void 
of elements that allow predictions as to what is to come and, consequently, 
make comprehension unnecessarily difficult. 

Workbooks and laboratory materials are equally deplorable in most 
cases. Most exercises are not only ludicrous in terms of intended meaning 
but also non-productive because they require totally artificial language 
production. To practice adjective endings, one book offers the following 
statement: I like fresh vegetables, but I cannot eat fresh bread, fresh butter, 
fresh fish and fresh eggs/' (Crean, et. ah J 98 1 , p. 35 1 ) Usually the students 
are required tojump from one topic to another within one exercise unit (e.g., 
"Why is Thomas going into the bookstore?" followed by, "What does the 
customs official want to see?**) because rarely is a context established that 
allows for nearly authentic speech production and is, thus, conducive to 
internalizing the new material. 

Recently, many textbooks have claimed a "communicative orientation" 
by the addition of so-called communication exercises, but these same books 
retain the full inventory of grammar while adding on yet more material that 
is supposed to "personalize" the instruction. These attempts are mostly 
cosmetic because they are only add-ons and frequently do not themaMcally 
mesh with the chapter in which they are found. They often require the 
students to perform functions that go far beyond their linguistic, if not their 
cognitive abilities {e g,, the expression of an opinion about the welfare 
system in the Federal Republic of Germany), Even scvcalled personalized 
questions are frequently not contextualized so that the students are required 
to complete mental leaps as the topic of conversation turns from where they 
live to their major at the university, to the ages of their brothers and sisters, 
to their opinions about their German class, It would certainly tax a native 
speaker to follow such disjointed conversation, say, at a cocktail party. How 
much more does lack of context frustrate our students because they have 
difficulty both understanding the spoken/written language and expressing 
themselves. The sheer bulk of the textbook also means that little time is left 
over for conversational activities, especially when the bv^ok is in the hands 
of inexperienced graduate assistants. 

Due to such shortcomings in texibiH)ks and our subsequent inadequate 
teaching strategies, development of usable communicative skills falls short 
of the most modest ol standards. By the time the few students who are 
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sufficiently courageous enter into the intermediate level courses, they still 
cannot express themselves comfortably about everyday topics, their 
reading and writing skills are deficient, and their motivation is seriously 
impaired* 

Our dissatisfaction with language teaching under the limitations 
imposed by inadequate textbooks is shared by colleagues nationwide. 
Professor Wilga M, Rivers, Harvard University, addressing the state of health 
in the teaching of foreign languages, or rather the alarming lack thereof, 
demanded that "language teaching can no longer be talking about grammar, 
turning over pages and pages of boring exercises, and wading through dull 
and tedious readings." (Rivers, 1985, p. 38) She suggests, instead, that 
authentic materials and a proficiency orientation be used in the classroom. 

During fall semester 1 984, the authors first planned and taught an 
intensive beginning German course in which they incorporated some of the 
insights suggested by a proficiency orientation. This seven-credit-hour 
course met five days each week, M WF for 50 minutes, TTH for 75 minutes. 
In addition, students were assigned to one of three one-hour per week 
conversation sessions with a native s{^aker graduate assistant. They met at 
a time convenient for the students involved. The course was scheduled at 
the noon hr ir so as to attract professional people from the community. The 
teaching responsibility was divided so that one person taught the MWF 
sequence, the other TTH. The fifteen-student enrollment consisted of 
approximately 60 percent traditional students and 40 percent non-traditional, 
the later group including two housewives, two university employees, and 
two senior citizens. All students were screened in advance to determine 
their motivation for enrolling in an intensive German course. Those 
students who had studied German previously were not allowed to enroll. 
All students understood before enrollment what kind of experience awaited 
them. This enrollment was attained after extensive advertising with posters 
and radio and newspaper announcements. The previous year, colleagues in 
Spanish had had good success with a similar intensive course. 

The course was essentially planned before we participated in the 
ACTFL Curriculum Planning Workshop during August 1984 al the 
University of South Carolina ( Columbia). Wc had selected Neue Horizonte 
(Dollenmayer, et al 1 984) as our text because of its authentic dialogues and 
desirable sequencing of grammatical features. We limited our planned work 
with the textbook to ten chapters (of eighteen) in order to allow sufficient 
time for communicative activities. This number should be compared to the 
eight chapters that were scheduled to be covered in the regular first semester 
beginning German course during Fall 1985 (four credit hours). The course 
plan was fairly traditional in that we allowed the textbook to determine the 
material taught. The MWF sequence concentrated on the grammatical 
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structures, while the TTH sessions sought to develq) conversational and 
reading skills. 

What we were able to accomplish in this coui^e can be judged by two 
transcrii^ from taped oral interviews at the end of the course. The first 
transcript (see Figure 1 ) is from an interview with a woman who represented 
the highest level of achievement attained during the intensive course. The 
second candidate (see Figure 2) represents the most modest achievement 
The interviews were traiiscribed as faithfully as possible; some attempt was 
made to approximate mispronunciations through the standard German 
spelling system. 

Figure I 

Transcript of Part of an Oral Interview at the End 
of First Semester of Intensive Geirnan 

Interview jsj I: 

Interviewer Wie geht es Ihnen hcute? 



Student: Es geht mir gut heute, und IhncnV 

I: Mir geht es auch gut, danke. Wie fmden Sic dieses Wetter? 

S: Es ist sehr schon heute, ein birchen neblig, abcr warm und ... 

manchmal sonnig. 
I: Was tun Sic hier an solchen Tagen? 

S: Ich spiele gem Tennis, und ich schwimmc gem, Es ist ein 

blSchen kiihl flir Schwimmen. 
I: Im Freien sowieso. 

S: Vielleicht im Hallenbad. 

I: Was werden Sie wirklich tun heute nachmittag? 

S: Ich muB arbeiten. Ich habe noch eine Priifung. 

I: Wann schreiben Sie diese Priifung? 

S: Freitsg morgen. 

I: Also, Sie habcn noch Zcit. 

S: Ich habe so viel zu tun. 

I: Sic haben naitirliL'h auch Ihic Fannlic. 

S: Ja, aber meine Familie habcn ... hat mir nich gesehcn. 

I: Ja. wirklich? Was macht Ihre Familie wahrend Sie Priifungen 

schreiben? 

S: Mein Mann muB das Essen kcKhcn und meinc Tochter auch, 

Aber sie sind nett und sie sind ... sympatisch. 
I: Wieviele Kinder haben Sie? 

S; Ich habe dici Kinder. 
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I: Also, alle Tochter, oder? 

S: Ich habe zwei TSchter und ein Sohn. 

I: Und wie ah ist der Sohn? 

S: Er ist ... dreizehn Jahre. 

I: Und wie lange sind Sie schon verheir.atet? 

S: Ich bin ... 19 Jahren verheiratet. 

I: Ich gratulicre. Das ist sehr schon. Was macht Ihr Mann 

beruflich? 

S: Er ist Offizier in Armee. 

I: Und was macht er, was sind seine Pflichten in der Armee? 

S: Jetzt, er hat eine Bataillon, ist das ein Won? 

I: Das kann man sagen. Auf welchem Gegiet ist das? Ist das in 

der Infanterie? 

S: Ja, Infanterie, abcr jetzt hat er vielc Soldatcn und Soldatcn, 

neue Soldatcn und nach Training ... 
I: Meinen Sie Rekruten? 

S: Und nach Training diese Soldatcn machcn Infanterie und 

Artillerie. 

I: Meinen Sic, er arbcitet mit Rekruten? 

S: Ja. 



The first interview presents a candidate who is quite participative in 
the conversation. She is able to create with the language and is speai.Ing 
primarily on the sentence level. If the additional parts of the interview had 
been transcribed, some ability to speak in past time would be evident. She is 
somewhat dependent on the interviewer, but usually can hold up her part of 
the conversation. 

Figure 2 

Interview ^ 2: 
Interviewer. Guten Tag! 



Student: Guten l ag, mem Herr. 
I; Wie geht es Ihnen? 

S: Ich gehe gut. Ich bin gut ... und Ihnen? 

I; Mir geht's auch gut, danke. Was haltcn Sic von diesem 

Wetter heute? 

S: Die Wesser ist ein BLSchen kalt, aber es ist ... nett, Ich 

glaube, dafi es.., dafi das Wetter will ... better sein. 
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I: Ja, kann sein, das weifi ich auch nicht K5nnen Sie mir 

sagen, kdnnen Sie ein blffchen Uber Ihre Familie erz^Ien? 
Haben Sie cine Frau? 

S: Ich habe ein Frau ... eine Frau. Ich hat vier Kinder giboren, 

aber eins ist tot ich hat zwei Sonne und zwei Tochter AUe 
Kinder . Kinder sind married aUiBerder Sohn. Ich habe zwei 
GroStochter. Das ist alles. 

I: Wohnen Ihre Kinder noch bei Ihnen? 

S: Nein, meine Kinder, zwei Kinder wohne in NM und ein 

Tochter, die junge, sie leben in IL. 

I: Und was machen Sie beniflich? 

S: Ich bin ein ... a Chemiker. Ich arbeite als Geochemist. Ich 

... ich ... kenne nichu was ein Geochemist ist, aber ich leme. 
I; Sind Sie auch Student? 

S: Ja, ich bin eine Student fiir Deutsch, Mathematik und 

Computer Science. 
I; Das ist aber viel. Wic Kurse betegen Sic? 

S: Drei ... drei Kurse. Ich belege drei Kurse. Buu ich ... ich bin 

ein special Student. Ich zahle nicht. 
I: Wie schon! 

S: Ich weiA nicht, warum ... ich denke...rve taken... ich habe . . 

zu viel Kurse gelegt...gebleiben...gelegt. 

The speaker in the second interview is still quite reactive and 
dependent on the interview for the flow of conversation, ahhough there are 
some emerging signs that he is try ing to be creative with the language. Every 
sentence contains quite severely fractured grammar, but he is able to use 
what he has memorized to try to say what he wants to. We have puiposely 
not rated these interviews according to the ACTFUETS Oral Proficiency 
Guidelines because it is important not to equate the end of a given course 
with a particular rating Students progress in speaking at different rates. As 
we will discuss below, the guidelines do not provide course goals. 

As mentioned above, each student met once a week in a small group 
with a native speaker to speak the language. Neither instructor ever went to 
these conversation sessions in order to allow the students the freedom to 
experiment with the language without fear that the teacher was noting every 
error they made. We found that the students enjoyed these conversation 
hours a great deal and that they profited at least by a growing confidence 
that they could communicate in German. 

In class, we made a concentrated eflforl to orient the materials to the 
development of conversational skills. While none of the exercises we built 
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into the course will surprise the reader, they arc listed here in order of 
increasing amounts of required student language production: teacher- 
initiate! questions; questions on dialogues and reading; teacher-initiated 
indirect questions; descriptions of ccmcrete objects (with partners); narrations 
of sequences of concrete events (with partners); role-plays; and group and 
class conversations where the students were in charge. 

After teaching this first intensive German course, which was followed 
by an intensive intermediate course during spring 1 985, we applied for grant 
money to develop a new intensive beginning German coui^ that would be 
based more consistently on the curricular implications of the Oral 
Proficiency Guidelines than was the first course. As of this writing, the 
course has not been taught, although the initial development has been 
complete 

Since the Oral Proficiency Guidelines are empirical statements of the 
observable ranges of non-native performance in the language, they do not 
lend themselves as course goal statements. Students learn languages in 
different ways and at different rates. As one goes up the scale, the amount of 
material to be controlled increases geometrically to the point where for 
Advanced, for example, the list of possible contexts/contents can not be 
effectively enumerated. Since the statements themselves are global, courses 
in which students expect to be tested on concretely identified course content 
cannot be bas^ on these descriptions of proficiency. Instead, course goals 
need to be developed that indicate which functions the students will learn to 
perform, in which contexts and with which content, and with what degree of 
accuracy. As such, these statements should reflect what actually will be 
treatwl during the course. During the 1 984 ACTFL Curriculum Planning 
Workshop at the University of South Carolina, goal statements for four 
semesters of German instruction were written (see Appendix A), It must be 
emphasized that these goal statements were largely based on what we felt 
were realistic achievements for our students at USC and are, therefore, not 
empirical. They were not meant as exit criteria, but rather as goals to 
provide the course with a unifying element and to articulate the four levels of 
instruction. We tried to take into account variables such as prior language 
background of the students (primarily monolingual English), motivation, 
and university curriculum constraints (50 minutes class length MWF, 75 
minuies TTH; four class meetings per week for the first semester, tiu-ee for 
the following three semesters; and scheduling problems) that would affect 
student performance. The goal statements reflect a conscious attempt to 
introduce a function in one particular context and then to recycle it in 
different contexts^ Accuracy was addressed in degrees: conceptual under- 
standing, partial control, ftiU control. These theoretical curriculum planning 
concerns, commonly given the umbrella designation ••spiraling'' (Medley 
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1985), allow the student to be intrcxiuc^ to structures at one {x>int for 
conceptual control that will be taken up again later in the course sequence 
for partial control, and then again considered subsequently in an even wider 
range of contexts for ftill control. The goals for reading, listening compre- 
hension, and writing were formulated with reference to the first edition of 
the ACTFL Provisional Guidelines (1982). 

For our particular one-semester intensive course, we took the goal 
statements for the first two semesters ( see Appendix B) together as the goal 
statements for the intensive course. 

From these goals, concrete course objectives or outcome statements 
were derived that would provide the basic outline for the course an ' 'ead to 
syllabus development. These objectives describe which function the student 
will be taught (such as asking questions, giving information, describing, 
narrating) in which contexts (situational setting) and with what contents 
(topics). Furthermore, they include statements about expected accuracy, 
that is, how well the expected outcome compares to the way a native 
speaker would perform the same task in the same context, or, in terms of 
speaking, how acceptably or how precisely the student should be able to 
accomplish the task. For the first semester, we determined that the students 
should have the opportunity to learn how to greet people, to introduce, to 
provide information, to ask questions, to express needs, and to obtain 
services, and begin to learn how to narrate and describe. These functions go 
far beyond the course goals so as to prepare the way for the subsequent 
semesters. Complete mastery would not be expected, especially in the case 
of the last two. Course contexts were defined as survival situations, routine, 
and everyday life. Grammatical items were chosen on the basis of their wide 
application and importance to the function and context This consideration 
meant that the subjunctive wiirde plus infinitive construction would be 
introduced very early in the sequence while the genitive case would 
probably wait until the second semester. Two-way prepositions (those 
requiring the accusative case to express motion and the dative case to 
express location) were to be introduced first, followed by the prepositions 
requiring dative and those requiring the accusative because the so-called 
two-way pre|H>sitions are much more important in giving directions, for 
example, than the others. 

After an itemization of functions was made, we attempted to list them 
in a natural sequence, selecting a party for our initial context In fact, we 
first consider^ structuring the entire semester around the functions 
normally peribrmed at a party in the Federal Republic, but later discarded 
this idea because of the relatively complicated language involved in 
discussing politics, one of the favorite German casual conversation topics, 
even with relative strangers. Introductions were selected as the first 
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function, to be followed by some first-person narrative that provides 
essential personal information. This latter function was to be introduced 
initially during the fii^t two weeks and then recycle in other contexts in 
weeks three-four, five-six, and seven-eipjit (see Course Outline. Appendix 
B). In terms of accuracy, we felt it necessary to begin immediately with the 
Nominative/Accusative distinction, which would be used at the beginning 
in first person narration only, then in weeks three-four in the expression of 
need, in weeks five-six in description, and in weeks 9-10 in narration and 
description. All through the course, emphasis was placed on vocabulary 
building, partially in recognition of the relative contribution of vocabulary 
at the early stages of speaking (see Higgs and Clifford, 1982). We also 
attempted to build into the syllabus sufficient opportunity to develop both 
listening comprehension and some reading ability (Byrnes, 1985) and 
therefore introduced structures for recognition that could be recycled during 
later semesters for partial or full control. 

Listenmg comprehension materials, both for classroom and lab use, 
were derived (in edited form) from three sources: 1) authentic radio 
programs (weather forecasts, surprisingly, turned out to be much too 
difficult for this level); 2) records and TV programs (news, weather, 
children's programs, commercials); and 3) taped native speakers, loosely 
following a script. We insisted on authentic materials, even if they 
contained vocabulary and structures not yet introduced because we felt that 
beginners need to learn to listen for the main idea and not to be discouraged 
by their lack of comprehension of detail In the recycling process, they can 
pick up finer points not essential to understanding of the basic message. 

For the development of reading skills, we selected the hook Lesekurs 
DeuischJiirArirdnger{V^iththueu 1 983) because we consider this the best 
collection of texts on the market. It provides a variety of authentic materials 
ranging from poetry to literary prose to texts about geography, economics, 
culture, and more. These texts were not intended for conversation purposes 
since the topics require speaking skills that far surpass the abilities of the 
beginning language learner. But since they are well written, carefully graded 
and supplemented with appropriate comprehension exercises, they lend 
Uiemselves well for the development of reading skills, from scanning to 
reading for total comprehension. 

While the introduction to speaking was carefully coordinated in terms 
of functions, contexts, and topics and while the ingredients necessary for 
simple communication were kept at a managable minimum, listening and 
reading practice evolved around difTerent kinds of themes and topics, not 
necessarily complementing the material mastered actively, but certainly 
amplifying it Moreover, the level of difficulty increased rapidly, which 
seemed permissible since these maler'als were only used for passive 
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comprehension^ not for active reproduction. These materials were also 
designed to fulfill the need for an introduction to the broad spectrum of 
things German, be they cultural* geographical, or political. 

Initially the course describe here was scheduled to be taught during 
the fall 1 985 semester. Despite heavy advertisment and complimentary 
recommendations from the students of our previous intensive courses, we 
had a low enrollment, which forced us to cancel the class. Tliis can be 
partially attributed to the fact that the auditing fee was raised to that of 
regular course enrollment fees (for $420, so our clientele from the 
community argued, one can take a trip to Germany and learn the language 
through total immersion). Furthermore, we have only a limited number of 
candidates for German language study in this region and among the student 
body, and we may have exhausted the number of people interested in 
German with our first intensives— for the time being. We will wait until the 
pool of Germanophiles has replenished itself hoping that this will happen 
soon because we are eager to put our plans and materials to work. In the 
meantime, it is our strong feeling that the process of designing and 
developing materials for a proficiency-based German class has given us a 
new perspective on the nature of language learning and a greater awareness 
of the need for change in the "established" approach to language teaching. 
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Appendix A 

Goals for the First Four Semesters of German Instruction: 
University of South Carolina 

Semester 1 

1 Speaking. Students can adapt and personalize memorized material to 
form questions, statements, and polite requests in everyday situations 
in a way which is comprehensible to a native speaker used to dealing 
with foreigners. 

2 Listening. Students can comprehend communications pertaining to 
familiar situations and recombinations of known structures and vocab- 
ulary in a well-defin^ context, including statements, questions, and 
commands. 

3 Reading. Students can comprehend simple connected discourse on 
familiar topics using recOTibinations of known and highly contextualized 
unknown vocabulary in basic sentence structures. 

4 Writing. Students can record in writing what they are able to say and 
can begin to create phrases and sentences communicating everyday 
practical needs. 

Semester 2 

1 Speaking. Students can create sentences in response to perceived 
needs, desires, and interests and can convey limited autobiographical 
information in a way comprehensible to a native sf^aker used to 
dealing with foreigners. 

2 Listening. Students can comprehend commu nication on familiar topics 
in different time frames with ease and begin to use contextual cues for 
understanding unfamiliar situations and topics. 

3 Reading. Students can comprehend connected discourse on familiar 
topics with ease and scan highly contextualized, well-written texts on 
topics of interest for specified information and skim for main ideas. 

4 Writing. On topics of interest, students can create sentences and begin 
to use cohesive devices leading to the development of paragraph 
structure. 
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Semester 3 

1 Speaking. Students can maintain simple conversations on familiar 
topics, including diversified biographical information in a way compre- 
hensible to native speakers who usually do not deal with foreigners. 

2 Listening. Students can comprehend transactional conversations on a 
variety of concrete topics in a highly contextualized setting and can 
extract specified information from short, connected discourse on less 
familiar topics. 

3 Reading. Students can comprehend in greater depth texts with a high 
degree of predictability on less familiar topics by utilizing context cues. 

4 Writing. Students can compose paragraphs on topics of interest with 
greater ease and precision, using various resources. 

Semester 4 

1 Speaking. Students can initiate and participate in general conversations 
on factual topics with some reference to relevant time frames and are 
beginning to connect sentences. 

2 Listening. Students can comprehend essential points of conversation 
among native speakers on a variety of concrete topics and can 
determine the main ideas in short connected discourse. 

3 Reading. Students can read for information clearly structured^ extended 
discourse on a variety of topics including texts on familiar abstract 
topics of low semantic and syntactic complexity. 

4 Writing. Students can write moderately extended discourse on topics 
within the context of their own experience, i.e., some narration, 
description, dialogue, brief summaries. 
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Appendix B 

COURSE OUTLINE: GERMAN FOR PROFICIENCY (Moshcr/Resch) 

TEXT; Lesekurs DeuUch fUr Anfanger 
Wks. Functions: Content: 



1-2 greetings 

1st pers. narration 
I St pers. description 
statements with Sie 
closed quest, with Sie 
negation 



greetings 

family and friends 
student life & activities 
classroom activities 
classroom furnishings 
study tools 



3-4 expressions of need 
questions 
1st pers, narration 
3rd pers. narration 



lodging & food 
numbers, money 
student & family life 
hobbies 



5-6 question formation transportation 

1 sl& 3nd pers. narration directions 

& description automobile 

expressions of needs li.ne 

obtaining services entertainment 



7 8 narration & description 
1st, 3rd pers. 



home 

family and friends 
life in dorm or 
apartment 
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Accuracy: 

pres. icnsc "ich'' 
pres. tense "Sie" 
nom./acc: 

der/ein 

mein/Ihr 

haben 

gem 

es gib! 

Isl pers. pi. 
3rd pcrs. sg. 
nom./acc. pron. Ist/3rd 
verbs 

separ. prefix verbs 
modals: mbchte, kbnnen 

wollen 
verbs with stem changes 
ich weiB 

indep. clause w.o. 
acc. pron. 1st & 3rd 
possessive adjectives: 
3rd pers. 

nom./accVdal. 
two-way preps, 
question words 
modals: d'urfen, mussen 
werden 
wiirde for 

polite requests 
unSr unser 
dat. pronouns: 

1st, 3rd sg. 

dat. prepositions 

separ prefixes 

hrauchen 

imperative 

coord, conjunctions 



Passive Skills: 



Reading: 



greetings 

weather 

signs 

classroom instr. 
imperative 
imperative 
self-intro by teacher 



alphabet 

cognates 

dictionary 

nouns 

adjectives 

adjectives 

pronouns 

Einleitung 



greetmgs 

weather 

signs 

menus 

questions 

imperatives 

classroom instr. 



questions 
time phrases 
Kapitel I 
verbs 
interrog. 
Kapitei 2 



timetables Kapilel 3 

train dept. & arr. 
info. 

texts about transp>ort. 
advertising (cars, DB) 
imperatives 



geography U.S. & Kapuel 4 

Germany 
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9' 1 0 narration & description 
of past events 
expression of needs and 



routine at home 
time reviewed & expand 
purchases 



11-12 desires 

question formation 
obtain services 
description in past 



clothing 

souvenirs 

medical 

food 

postage 

bank & money 



13' 1 4 description in past 
structure of longer 
discourse 



entertainment 
sports 

student life & activities 
purchases 
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aber, und, ader 
subord conjunctions 

K*ei7, daB 
wissen, kennen, konnen 

reflective verbs 
pres. per^ iCnse of 

weak verbs 
acc. prepositions 
past tense of "scin" 

& "haben" 

pres. perf. tense of 

strong verbs 
question words 
reflexives 
lassen 

kbnnte, hdlte 

past tense of konnen 

wollen, mussen, werden 

verbs with prepos. 
pres. perf, mixed verbs 
imperative with wir 
adverbs 

du/ihr verb forms, pron. 



curriculum vitae 

biographical data on 
other people 



biographical info 
in para, form 

shopping language 

advertising 

bank literature 
& transactions 



sport broadcasts 

& reports 
recreational act 



Kapitel 5 
Kapitel 6 



Kapitel 7 



Kapitel 8 



ERIC 
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The Study of Latin in 
American Schools: 

Success and Crisis^ 

Richard A. LaFleur 

Tbe Uoiversity of Georgia 



The University of Georgia, the nation's oldest state university, 
chartered in 1785, marked its 200th anniversary in 1985. From its 
beginnings, the University placed a high value upon the role of Classical 
Studies in the curriculum. The university's catalogue for 1843 listed the 
following tuition and admissions requirements; 

For admission into the Freshman class, a candidate must have a 
correct knowledge of Cicero's orations, Virgil, John and the Acts in the 
Greek New Testament, Graeca Minora or Jacob's Greek Reader, 
English Grammar and Geography, and be well acquainted with 
Arilhmclic. . . .Every candidate must be at least 14 years old. . . .The 
rate of Tuition, the Library Fee. and Servant's Hire, are S38 per 
annum, payable half yearly in advance. 

Today the prospect of every college freshman knowing Latin and Greek 
seems nearly as incredible as an annual tuition of $38. In the nineteenth 
century, however, such admissions policies were typical of colleges across 
the country. During the late 1800s, in fact, both the number and the 
percentage of high school students enrolled in Latin rose dramatically; by 
the turn of the century more than 50 percent of our public secondary school 



^This paper has been adaplt'U and substantially updated, by permission of ihc 
American Touncil on the Teaching olForcj^ Languages (ACT!- L). from La Mcur. Richard 
A. "1984: Latin m the United States T^vcnty Years After the Fall." Farvi^in l aniiua^v 
Annals, 18 0^^5), 341 47 
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students were studying the language (about 263,000), and the actual 
number had increased to more than 899,000 by the mid-1930s,2 

Fluctuations of interest and enrollments in Latin since that time, 
particularly over the past two decades, and some of the consequences of the 
ebb and flow, merit discussion at this time. Folowing a precipitous post-war 
decline to about 429,000 in 1948, secondary school enrollments climbed 
steadily through 1962, when there were 702,000 public high school 
students (grades 9-12) enrolled in Latin classes in this country (for these 
and other data cited in this paper, see the accomp : ing table). Then, of 
course, came the Decade of the Relevant, the mid- 1 960s through the mid- 
1970s. Johnny did **his own thing'*, and in the process forgot how to read 
and write; publishers revised college textbooks downward to a ninth-grade 
reading level; SAT scores dropped alarmingly. Public school Latin 
enrollments plummeted, falling 79 percent, from 702,000 in 1962 to a low 
of only 150,000 in 1976. While complete figures are not available for 
private schools, their experience seems to have been comparable, with an 
even more abrupt decline in parochial schools as a result of the deemphasis 
of Latin by the Catholic church. The number of Latin Achievement Test 
(AT) participants declined from 22,297 (1965) to 1,433 (1975), and 
Advanced Placement (AP) exam participants fell from 1,208 (1969) to 
about half that number in 1974, Membership in the National Junior 
Classical League (NJCL), the North American academic association for 
high school Latin students, sponsored by the American Classical League, 
(ACL), fell from about 107,000 in 1 964 to less than 29,000 a decade later 
College enrollments in ancient Greek (including both classical and koine) 
actually increased by more than 50 percent during the 1970s (partly, 
perhaps, as a rssult of the intense social consciousness" of students of the 
period, to whom such characters as Socrates and Antigone were especially 
attractive), but college Latin dropped by over a third, from nearly 40,000 in 
1965 to fewer than 25,000 in 1974, according to Modem Language 
Association figures provided on the accompanying table. Membership in 
the ACL-sponsorcd National Senior Classical League (NSCL), an organi- 
zation for college Latin students, also declined during this period, as did 
membership in most national and regional Classics professional associations. 

To many it appeared that Latin, so long a cornerstone of the 
curriculum, especially the college-preparatory curriculum, was destined to 
become indeed a '*dead language." Foreign language study in general was. 



The Riurce for ail public high sQhixy\ irnroUmcnt figure*, through 1978 cited in this 
study is Sandra B Hammond and C. Edward Scebold, Suney of Foreign Language 
EnwUmenis in Public Secondary' Schools, Fail 1978 {^t^ York, NY ACTFL, 1980) 
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of course, one of a number of traditional academic areas weakened by 
educators and administrators of the period who demanded ''relevancy*' at 
every turn, challenged the concept of a core curriculum, and favored the 
cafeteria-line approach to high school and college gi^uation requirements. 
Latin, that most ancient of relics, was naturally the Hrst to gp. 

Over the last decade, however, the American public has become 
increasingly aware of the error in much of the educational reform of the 
1 960s and increasingly distressed at its consequences. The response of the 
1970s was a cry that arose in near unison from parents, businessmen, 
educators, and even many students themselves for a movement ""Back to 
Basics/* Though that cry was at times perhaps too impassioned, though 
"the basics*' were sometimes too narrowly defined, American education 
has unquestionably benefit^ from this movement and from the reassessment 
of curricular emphasis that followed. In 1979 the public's attention was 
drawn most sharply to the deplorable state of foreigii language study in this 
country and to the crucial need for its revitalization in all of our schools, 
from the elementary through the university level, by the report of President 
Carter's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies. The 
imperative for foreign language study, as a means of enhancing general 
linguistic and communications skills as well as intemational cultural 
awareness, has l^en emphatically reasserted in the recommendations of 
subsequent national education study groups, including the Reagan/Bell 
Commission on Excellence in Education and the College Board's Educational 
Equality Project^ 

The classical languages, Latin in particular, have figured to one extent 
or another in virtually all of these discussions. Moreover, during the late 
1970s and the early 1980s considerable public interest in Latin was 
generated for its usefulness in improving English vocabulary and reading 
comprehension, as demonstrated in several research studies conducted 
during the period and widely reported in nationally circulated newspapers 
and magazines as well as in the professional journals.^ 

By 1976 interest in the study of Latin had reached its nadir in this 
country, In 1978 public high school Latin enrolln^ents increased, for the 
first time since 1 962, to about 1 52,000. And by 1 982~as all indicators had 



-^Commission on Foreign i-anguagc and Inicmational Studies^. Slrrngfh ihwu^h 
Wisdom: A Critique of U.S. Capability (Washing!;>n. DC: USGPO. 19/9), National 
Commission on Ejicellence in Education. A Nation at Risk (Washington, DC: USGPO. 
1983); Educaiioniil Equality Pmjeci, Academic Prvparation for College: What Students 
Seed to Know and Be Able to /^o (New York. NY: The College Board. 1983) 

^LaFleur op. cit., p. 344, n. 5. 
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suggested and survey figures released last year by the American Council on 
The Teaching ot Foreign Languages (ACFTL) confirmed— high school 
Latin enrollments had risen dramatically, nearly 12 percent in fact, to 
approximately 1 70,{K)0, This figure, it may noted, represents an increase 
between 1978 and 1982 from 1.1 percent of total public secondary school 
enrollments to 1 .3 percent; by contrast, modem foreign language enrollments 
in grades 9-12 tvere down atout 10 percent, from approximately 3 million 
to approximately 2,7 million and from 2L9 percent of total public 
secondary school enrollments to 21.3 percent^ 

There is good reason to suppose that the upward trend in Latin has 
continued since 1 982, and that it could in fact com. nue for quite some time. 
Across the country there remains a strong interest in establishing new Latin 
programs and in revitalizing and expanding existing programs. New and 
livelier methods and matenals for teaching Latin are being developed, 
including Longman's Ecce Romani series, the Cambridge Latin Course, 
and a variety of computer-assisted instruction packages, to mentis only a 
few. NJCL meml^rships (which tend to parallel national enrollments), up 
by more than 25 percent from the 1977 low of 29,000 to about 37,000 in 
1 982, have in the last three years increased a full 30 percent to 48,350 in 
1985. (The six states with over 2,000 members each, by the way, are all 
southern states: Florida leads the way, with about 6,2(X) JCL members, 
with Virginia a close second and Texas, Tennessee, Geoi^ia, and North 
Carolina following). Participation in the College Board's AT and AP 
exams (though still lamentably low^) continues to increase, and the number 
of participants in the ACL's National Latin Exam has growp steadily from 
approximately 9,000 in 1 978 when it was first instituted, to over 33,000 in 
1982 and, by nearly 65 percent since then, to 53,505 in 1985. 

Thus we have succeeded— all of us together— in reviving in our 
schools what was, after all, never really a dead language. The greatest 
problem we face in the 1 980s, in fact, is fhat we have succeeded too well. As 
foreign language admissions requirements are being reinstituted at colleges 
and universities around the nation, high schools are faced with the 



"For the latest ACTFL sur\ey rept)rt, sec "Foreign Language Fnrollments m Public 
Secondary SlHcxiIs. Fall \ ^^Z," Foreign Lan^ua^v A nnnh. l7(l*^K4).6i I 2.V Ancwrcpt>rt 
IS expected to be published by ACTFL In 1986, 

^Of the tens of thousands of high schtx^j Latin students in the ten southeastern slates 
comprising the College Board's Southern Region (KY. VA. TN. NC. SC, MS. AL.GA, LA. 
FL). a total of only 701 tLX>k the Latin AT during 1984 85: m Virginia where ab*)ut I5,(KX) 
sludcnis are enrolled in i-atin. 393 t(x^k the exam: in GetKgia. with an estimated 8.00() Latin 
students, only 38 sa' for the exam. Source; The College Board. Admissions Testing Program. 
Voiicgv Bound SvnUfrs, 1985 Southern. Virginia, and Cjeorgia Reports, 
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necessity—virtuous, but nonetheless difTicult—or expanding existing 
language programs, or establishing new ones, and of finding the staff to 
direct them* An mcreasingly critical shortage of qualified forei^ language 
teachers, not unlike the current shortage of science and mathematics 
teachers, is rapidly developing in many states. 

In the case of Latin, with the numt^r of students interested in the 
language steadily growing since the late 1 970s, we have been faced with this 
shortage in virtually every area of the country for quite some time J The 
growth in high school Latin enrollments has not been paralleled ir our 
colleges. There are exceptions, of course: at the University of Georgia, 
Latin enrollments have tripled in the last few years, from about 250 to 
nearly 800, and some other institutions have enjoyed similar increases. 
Nationally, however, afters very modest 2.6 percent rise between 1 977 and 
1 980, college Latin enrollments l^tween 1 980 and 1 983 declined again by 
3.2 percent, according to the latest Modem Language Association survey 
released in the summer of 1984, to 24.224, the lowest number in this 
generation (see table).^ Though we do not have certain figures, all 
indicators (including a fall 1984 survey of U.S. Classics Departments 
conducted by ACL Placement Service Director Bob Wilhelm^) suggest 
that the number of Latin m^ors and minors, in decline during the late 1 960s 
and the 1 970s, has not increased significantly, if at all, during the fii^t half of 
this decade, despite the growth of demand for secondary school Latin 
teachers. Certainly the reports of the ACL*s Placement Service and of the 
several local and regional Latin teacher placement services, as well as 
correspondence with foreign language coordinators from across the country, 
continue to indicate that position openings markedly, and distressingly, 
outnumber available candidates: in 1983-84. the ACL Placement Service 
advertised 1 86 openings in 30 states, but registered only 69 candidates; in 
1984-85 there were 85 candidates for 236 positions. In a survey of state 
foreign language coordinators conducted by the author in fall 1984. in 



Seccsp Ciilbf^rl Law jjl!, "Teacher I rainjni* and Teacher Placement Resp<mMhi]ilitfs 
of the Colleges and Universities to the Schm>ls.'" The Classical World. 11{ iy79):4{)9 15. 
I'ldward Phinney. *The Critical Shortage of Qualified Laiin T4:achcrs." Prvspvcts, 4< )l 
2, rpt m The Cfassicaf Ouiluuk. 59{ I98i ):I0 1 1: Rohcn M. Wilhehn, "The Shortage of 
Latin Teachers; Fact or Fiction.** Classical Ouilook, 62(!9S5):I05 10 

^For reports on the 1^80 and 1983 MIA surveys, sec Kun F MiiMer. "Foreign 
Language Hnrofhnents in U S Institutions of Higher Education Fall 1980.** ADFL 
BuiHith I3.iif 198I);31 34, and Richard \ BrtKi and Monica S. Dcvens. "Foreign 
Langu*ige Fnrollmeni.s in U S Institutions of Higher Fducation Fall 1983." ADf L 
Hulletin, I6.1M 1985):57 bZ 

'^Wilhelm up cii. 
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connection with tiic pnci ration of a grant proposal to the National 
Endowment for the Huma ities for a National Latin Institute, the twenty 
respondents unanimously afTirm^ the shortage of qualified Latin teachers 
in their states, in many instances terming the situation "severe," "critical,'* 
or *• increasingly acute/* 

As a consequence of the lack of qualified teacher applicants, positions 
have often gone unfilled for a year, two years, or more, leaving an 
established program, and its students, in limbo; or enthusiastic plans for a 
new or expanded program have ultimately been abandoned. In other 
instances, persons unqualified, or at least s^ I^usly underqualified, have 
been hired or reassigned to make shift The French teacher, or the English 
teacher, or the biology teacher, who, the ever-resourcefiil principal 
discovers, did study Latin— yes, indeed— for two years, in high school, 
twenty years ago, is apiK)inted to the post, and presto, the school has a Latin 
program! 

It is hard to judge which of these eventualities has the greatest negative 
effect For the student, a mediocre pro-am may be worse than none at all. 
Certainly for the teacher, bright but inadequately prepared :n the subject 
area, teaching'*out of field'' can be painfully frustrating, embarrassing, and 
demoralizing. Nevertheless, an increasing number of Latin classes are 
being taught by persons lacking even minimal proficiency in the language 
and culture of ancient Rome, especially teachers who are reassigned by 
their principals to develop the new Latin courses necessitated by parent and 
even student demand. In his 1981 report on the critical shortage of qualified 
Latin teachers. Professor Edward Phinney of the University of Massachusetts 
described his experiences teaching a course in Latin pedagogy at Tufts 
University's New England Classical Institute and Workshop: 

, . .nine of the twenty certified teachers enrolled had been recently 
reassigned by their school systems to leach Latin instead of English or 
a modem foreign language. Of these nine, none of whom was certified 
to teach Latin, five had not studied Latin in over a decade, two had 
studied it only a year or two. and iwu had not studied Latin ai all 
(though they were scheduled to begin teaching Latin that September). 

That the situation Professor Phinney describes is not unique to New 
England, and that is has not improved but worsened since he wrote his report 
in 1 98 1 , is confirms! by the experiences and testimony of teachers and school 
and college personnel fir)m around the country. It may be noted that the 
NEH-ftinded Westminster Latin Institute, an intensive program sponsored 



Phinney op. n/.. p \ , 
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by Westminister College (New Wilmington, Pennsylvania) during the 
summers of 1984 and 1985 and designed to prepare undeniualified Latin 
teachers for certification, attracted more than three hundred inquiries and 
eighty completed applications for the twenty positions available.*^ 

Now the National Endowment for the Humanities has provided 
$250,000 for another National Institute, this one jointly sponsored by the 
American Classical League and the University of Georgia and designed in 
particular for this ever-growing group of* hybrid" Latin teachers— teachers 
who are bright, able, and motivat^ but who lack the background in the 
language and culture of the Romans necessary for the development of a full 
Latin program. The Institute consists of two intensive five- week sessions, to 
be held on the Univereity of Georgia campus during ihe summers of 1986 
(July 7-August 8) and 1987 (June 26-July 31), with a variety of 
continuation and follow-up activities scheduled for the 1 986-87 and 1 987- 
88 academic years while the participants are teaching in their home schools. 
Participants in the Institute will receive intensive instruction i^ihe 
language, from the beginning into the advanced level, and in aspects of the 
civilization, history, and literature of the Romans centering on the theme, 
"From Republic to Empire/' Eligible to apply are current teachers of Latin 
or prospective teachers with a firm, preferably contractual, commitment to 
teach Latin beginning in 1 986 or 1 987, who have some background in the 
language but lack certification in the subject. 

Participants satisfactorily completing the program should have attained 
at least the minimum language proficiency necessary for teaching Latin 1 -4 
at the secondary level as well as a sophisticated understanding of the 
complex of ideas and issues involved in the collapse of the Roman Republic 
and the emergence of the Principate during the first cenivry B.C., one of the 
most crucial periods in the history of Roman— and Western— t-ivilization. 
In addition, through a series of lectures, workshops, and exhibits, as well as 
the actual use of texts suitable for application in the high school classroom, 
participants will become broadly familiar with methods and materials for 
teaching Latin in the schools. A very distinguished group of seventeen 
visiting faculty will play an important role in the Institute.^ ^ 



A Dwighi Castro and J. HiIU>n Turner. "Resptwdrng U) ihc Shonage of High Sch(X>i 
Latin Teachers" (paper presented at ihe ACL session held during the Amencan Philological 
Association Annual Meeting, Toronto, Canada, Dcrember 1984) 

^ ^The vijiiting faculty include Richard Beaton, Gerald R. Cullcy, John A Dutra, Jane 
Hall, Judith P. Hallctt, George W. Houston, Jared S Klein, Bobby W. LaBouve, Gilbert W 
Lawall. Agnes K. Michcls. Mark P. O. Morford. M. Gwyn Morgan, Michael C. ) Putnam, 
K^rnneth J. Reekford, Robert J. Rowland, Jr., Susan Schearer, and Judith Lynn Sebesta. The 
author of this article serves as Project Directon James C. Anderson, Jr , is Assistant Project 
Director; and Lynne Bell McClcndon is the Project's Master Teacher 
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Participants will earn thirty-five quarter- hours of non-resident credit 
from the University of Georgia, including thirty hours in Latin language and 
literature and five hours in Roman Civilization. Although certification 
requirements vary widely from state to state and many involve further work 
in the t'^aching field as well as in language education and other professional 
education courses, it is expected that certification boards in most states will 
offer significant credit toward certification for the work completed in the 
Institute (applicants have been advised to consult with their local certification 
officials). Ail tuition is waived; textbooks, room, board, and a generous 
ti onsportation allowance are provided, as is a $ 1 ,000 stipend for each of the 
two summer sessions. 

Response to the Institute announcement, released in August, 1985, 
has already been considerable: as of late November 1985, hundreds of 
inquiries have been received and nearly 250 application packets have 
already been distributed Only twenty-five participants cm be selected for 
this Institute, however, and this will surely not be enough to alleviate the 
shortage (described herein] a shortage which—in direct proportion to the 
success of our efforts at promoting interest in the language over the past 
decade— is becoming ever more critical. 

While the situation we are facing today has the potential to create 
enormous difficulties, it has at the same time nrodouced enormously rich 
opportunities. The job market for prospective high school Latin teachers 
has been a ''seller's market*' for the past several years. And, as the nation's 
attention comes to focus ever more sharply on the crisis in American 
education, especially in secondary education, professional opportunities 
for Latin teachers should continue to improve. Society is becoming more 
and more appreciative of the need for academic excellence, and more and 
more willing to offer master teachers the respect, the improved working 
conditions, and the financial rewards they merit. We can now, in good 
conscience, earnestly exhort our students to consider Latin teaching as a 
profession. 

The jobs are there, the conditions of the profession are improving; the 
students— Latin students— are motivated and disciplined above the average. 
It is among our foremost responsibilities today to recruit our high school and 
college students to the study of the classical languages, to encourage the 
best of them to major or minor ( with a second major, preferably, in another 
area), and to urge them to consider the many rewards of the teaching 
profession. 

College and university classicists in particular need to be more aware 
of the serious problems in secondary Latin teaching today, and to be more 
concerned about those problems. We need to regard teacher preparation as 
a part of our professional responsibility just as important as publishing and 
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teaching doctoral seminars. We need to become familiar with our state's 
certification requirements and a^st students with meeting tlK)se requirements 
and with the placement process. We need to offer courses whose content 
and scheduling are appropriate to the needs of secondary school teachers, 
including evening and weekend workshops and summer institutes designed 
with the current or prospective I^tin teacher in mind. We need to be 
vigorous in pursuing support from state and national agencies such as the 
state Humanities Councils, the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
and the Fund for the Improvement of Post-secondary Education, as well as 
from private foundations interested in the improvement of secondary 
education. 

The Imperative for these and other such efforts, on behalf of high 
school and college classicists alike, has not been grt ater, nor more urgent, 
nor more demonstrable, in this generation. 
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Foreign Language and 
International Studies: 

Past^ Present, and Future 

Gregory W. Duncan 

Georgia Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 



It is indeed gratifying to see state departments of education take a 
renewed interest in the importance of foreign language/international studies 
education in the curriculum. Some thirty-three states have at this point 
enacted some type of legislation which either encourages or requires that 
college-bound students enroll in at least two years of a foreign language 
sometime during their high school year We, as educational leaders, are 
certainly heading in the right direction. Somehow, though, I remain 
unconvinced that many of those helping to make the changes, let alone the 
general American public, are truly aware of the real importance of foreign 
language/international studies inclusion in the curriculum and its probable 
impact on our society later on down the line. It is for this reason that these 
thoughts are offered for our consideration. 

In order to adequately assess the need for foreign language/inter- 
national studies in our schools, we first must take a look backward and 
examine the rationale for its inclusion in our courses of study prior to the 
student revolutions of the sixties and the consequential demise of focus on 
the study. In the first half of this century, Americans had a fairly fixed 
notion of what sort of formal training an educated i^rson should have. 
Apart from the basics of English, math, science, and social studies, foreign 
language was generally always included. Those students who wished to 
pursue any type of medical career were strongly encouraged to engage in the 
rigors of Latin study, and students who found themselves in liberal arts 
programs always knew that the study of French would aid in the perception 
of their being well educated. Thus the use was made for the study of foreign 
language: it aided in better comprehension of one*s own tongue, provided 
valuable insights into word derivations, promoted the teaching and application 
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of the higher level skills, and was an excellent way to develop mental 
discipline. 

Generally speaking, two years of foreign language study was prescribed, 
regardless of whether it was undertaken in high school or college* and the 
thrust of the training was in the skill areas of reading and writing. Very few 
students were taught the active language skills of listening and speaking; 
consequently, many of our middle-age and older American citizens view 
their foreign language experience as more of an academic exercise than 
anything else. 

While this writer totally disagrees with the teaching of only the 
passive language skills fcr today's youth, quite honestly, the lype of foreign 
language training that was offered in those early years of this century was 
not out of line with the foreign language needs of our country. Unquestionably, 
the world re\ olved around the United States during the first fifty years of the 
twentieth century. Victories from two world wars and an Asian conflict, and 
strong, consistent presidential leadership yielded a vibrant economy, a 
confident and productive citizenry, and a quality of life-style that was 
universally envied. The United States was clearly in charge, and there was 
no need to be overly concerned with having to go through the rigors of 
learning foreign languages— our foreign brothers so much wanted to be a 
pan of the good life that we espoused that they readily learned English. 
Apart from learning our language, they wanted to know everything about 
our daily lives, from our regional idiosyncracies to our collective values. 
One particular society has probably never been so carefully dissected in such 
a short period of time by so many people. The result of all this activity 
happening around us began to create a certain smugness in the American 
people, and we have been successful in passing that trait on to succeeding 
generations. We stopp>ed being impressed with the fact that foreigners 
wanted to learn our language and culture so that they, too. could take part in 
the good life; we began to expect and demand that other nationalities speak 
our language and be knowledgeable about what needs to be done to find our 
pleasure. The ''ugly American" syndrome emerged, and, unfortunately, it 
is still very much with us. 

The worid of the eighties looks very much different from that picture 
The Vietnam conflict and the accompanying disillusionment of the 
American people gave the other countries of the world some time to sit 
back, reflect, and realize that they, too, had a right to offer solutions; other 
alternatives were available; and, maybe they could increase their position of 
prominence in the world order So, while we grappled with domestic as well 
as international challenges, the rest of tlie world began to take more control 
of its own destiny. The end result has been a new alignment of world power. 
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not so much in weaponry and military might, but in economics, trade, and 
other factors that control so much of our daily lives. 

Incredibly rapid advances in technology and communications have 
put the nations of the worid into closer and more frequent contact, and we 
know that the trend will continue at an even faster rate. The consequence of 
this greater interaction further heightens the need for increased foreign 
language and international studies knowledge. On many occasions, while 
singing the praises of wise curriculum planners in European countries 
where students study several foreign languages beginning at the elementary 
grades, this writer has been reminded by his (American) audience that the 
reason the Europeans place such high emphasis on foreign language study is 
their proximity to countries whose languages are different from their own. 
This assertion is, of course, true. And it is that same argument that provides 
the rationale for greater study of foreign languages and international studies 
by Americans today and in preparation for tomorrow. We must make certain 
that, along with the need for foreign language knowledge, we see the 
accompanying need for international studies education. An integral com- 
ponent of communication is the ability to understand a speaker within his 
cultural context. The study of the culture of the people who speak the 
language offers valuable insights into where the emphases of that people are 
placed. It can make the difference in successful diplomatic negotiations and 
in international business and economic endeavors. 

Interestingly enough, w hile the world about us is changing at such 
rapid speed, the United States has, in great part, refused to acknowledge 
those changes, ,y of our citizens still fully believe that the other 
countries of the world revolve around us and look to us to supply all the 
answers. This sort of mentality is evidenced in our business dealings as well 
as in our diplomatic endeavors ?nd in our educational circles. Smce the 
mid-1970s, the United States has possessed an international trade deficit 
that continues to increase. Economists blame much of the deficit on a strong 
dollar, which mckes it less lucrative for American exports to be purchased 
by foreign countries; but the 1979 Presidential Commission Report on 
Foreign Languages and International Studies indicates that many American 
business leaders cite our lack of ability to communicate effectively in 
foreign languages and our lack of understanding of foreign culture patterns 
as a big hindrance in our international trading. 

Effective international trading does not harbor any deep mysteries. It 
follows a very logical, easy-to-comprehend path. The Japanese supply us 
with the most graphic example to illustrate successful trading on an 
international scale. When the Japanese realized that there was a market in 
the Unhed States for their products, they knew that two obstacles had to be 
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overcome before successful marketing could occur an understanding of the 
American way of life and the ability to communicate effectively face-to- 
face with interested purchasers of their products. So, they very studiously 
went about accomplishing those tasks. The Japanese studied the Americans 
as closely as any anthropologist would ix>ssibly have prescribed They 
examined our value systems, our ability to purchase, and were able to 
predict the future marketing successes of products based on the newly 
gleaned knowledge- Additionally, they realized that effective international 
selling means speaking the language of the customer, consequently they 
mastered use of the English language. When the **invasion*' of goods really 
hit, we didn*t have Japanese businessmen coming here with busloads of 
interpreters; they would have none of that. They intended to show their 
prospective purchasers that they wanted their business badly enough to take 
the pains lo learn the customer's language. And it worked like a charm. 

It is amazing that the United States has ncA adopted similar 
approaches to aid in relieving its international trade deficit. Each year 
myriad newspapers and magazines lament the increasing deficit Congress 
and the President are repeatedly asked to impose import regulations in 
order to give American industry an opportunity to catch its breath. Yet we 
fail to realize one of the very obvious problems in our international trading: 
we simply are not competitive! We may have a product that will suit the 
needs of foreign ccmsumers, but another country may end up beating us out 
of the sale because its salesman was better prepared to deal with the 
customer both linguistically and culturally. 

The curriculum in our schools cleariy indicates why we are not 
competitive. Foreign language study and international studies fall into the 
elective side of course offerings across the country. That very fact 
demonstrates that our nation does not view the acquisition of skills in those 
areas as very important. We say by the elective status that we make the 
opportunity available to those interested, but it is not a skill that is of the 
utmost importance in a child's education. 

We have had a glance at the past and the present, but what about the 
future? Cleariy, the future is going to belong to those people who are 
visionary and who make their plans accordingly. Those visionaries see a 
world that is going to continue to shrink at an ever-increasing rate causing 
diflerent societies to be thrown into even greater contact. This increased 
interaction will, of course, require a greater need for the ability to 
communicate effectively and to be more sensitive to each others needs and 
problems. Americans have always prided themselves on their ability to 
produce an educated and responsible citizenry; for us to be able to continue 
to accomplish that, we must realign our thinking regardinglhc importance of 
foreign languages and international studies for our children. In the twenty- 
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first century, those nations who will end up at the top of the heap are going to 
be those who not only have technological know-how and business acumen 
but who also are adept at speaking the languages of their international 
counterparts ^nd at understanding what makes them tick. To feel that 
anything less than that knowledge and ability will be adequate is to bury our 
heads in the sand. 

Many will argue that not everyone ne^s to have this sort of 
knowledge because those people actively involved in international affairs 
will actually be a very small percentage of the U,S, iK)pulation, and thai is. 
of course, true. However, every citizen in this country throughout his life 
will make decisions about how he feels our nation should do this or that on 
an international scale. Those individual decisions then join together to form 
the collective position of our nation. To have our future citizens making 
such important decisions without the i^nefit of training in international 
sensitivity is to have them make decisions in a vacuum. They will be 
decisions that are not soundly processed; they will be decisions that could 
be destructive not only to our way of life but also to that of the entire world. 
We should want our citizenry to have the skills that will enable it to look 
objectively at situations, analize those situations with sensitivity, and make 
rational decisions regarding matters that will affect so may people. 

So, what is needed in the way of reform to better prepare us for the 
future? Every student in our nation needs to exposed •o foreign language 
and/or international studies education at some level. While it is desirable to 
have a citizenry that is fully communicative in a language other than its own 
native tongue, a bare minimum should be the skills relative to intern ationai 
studies that will equip Americans to make good decisions about world 
affairs. 

Foreign language study in our nation should emphasize first and 
foremost the ability to understand and speak the second language. This 
focus should be obvious to the learner from the first day of class and should 
continue through the sequence^ no matter its length. The highlighting of the 
listening and speaking skills should not imply no work in .he reading and 
writing skill areas; ihosc ^Viils should be developed as well. In fact, a 
balanced approach to teaching a foreign language is definitely the best route 
to follow; however, the overwhelming need of our nation is and will continue 
to be the ability to function actively in the foreign language with our 
international counterparts. Similarly, the study of foreign language is not 
complete without close examination of the culture of the people who speak 
the language being studied. This study should be value-centered; that is, it 
should be principally concerned with the themes of that culture, how the 
people think and react. 
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IntemaUona] studies instruction should be interwoven througi^out the 
social studies curriculum of our nation*s schools. Elementary-age students 
can be exfX)sed to unit studies of different nations, while middle-grade youth 
can go into greater depth in world studies classes. High schoolers should 
have the opportunity to discuss global issues and their impact on the various 
sociw^ties. 

To have our students follow such a curriculum would enable this 
nation :o produce the most knowledgeable citizenry in its existence. In 
addition io the basic survival skills being learned in English, math, science, 
and social studies classes, they would possess skills that would allow them 
to function as first-class international citizens, putting them in the circle 
where world decisions will be made. 

Surely we do not want to produce a nation that will be hai»dicapped. 
To disavow the importance of foreign languages and international studies 
for our students who will live in the twenty-first century, however, is to do 
just that 
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Curriculum Framework 
for Foreign Language 
Education in tlie State of 
Florida 

Gabriel M. Vald^s 

Florida Department of Education 



Introduction 

In the Stale of Florida there is presently a renaissance m the study of 
foreign languages. Recent legislative actions have provided a positive* 
impact on enrollment, curriculum, and teachers. Foreign languages are 
elective credits for the high school graduation requirements; hrwcvcr, 
effective August 1987, applicants to our state universities must nave earned 
two credits of a foreign language to be admitted. This entrance requirement 
has increased the enrollment of college-bound students in foreign language 
courses. Another program thai !.?s increased enrollment is the Florida 
Academic Scholars Program, It recogiiizes and rewards outstanding high 
school students who ccmplete a rigorous and advanced program of 
pi"escribed studies, including two years of a foreign language. Finally, the 
Foreign Languages in Elementary School Program is starting to increase 
enrollment in the upper level courses because the students who have taken a 
foreign language in elementary schools arrive at secondary edui ation at an 
advanced level. 

This increase in enrollment has resulted in a shor ig^ of toreign 
language teachers. To counteract this shortage of teachers, t.ie Legislature 
estaMishcd the Critical Teacher Shortage Progran^, This program has 
created a series of advantages for present and ful re teachers, such as grants 
for students preparing to become foreign language teachers, loan repayments 
for beginning teachers, and tuiHcn reimbursement for teachers who want to 
lake courses at the universities. The most important program created under 
the Critical Teacher Shortage is the Summer Institutes. These institutes 
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provide ri^nnis content instruction in foreign languages to instnicticmal 
personnel who have the assigmd responsibility fcH- teaching a foreign 
languB^. First pnbrity for participaticm is given to those teachmg a ftHieign 
langua^ out-<^-fiekl. A foreign language teacher may |»rticipate in the 
rigOTCHis content ii»tnK:ti(»i a language that he/she is not teaching. 

Some otl»r measures have be«n taten fm counteracting this critica! 
teacher shortage. An Alternative Certificati{»i Prc^ram has been created to 
IHOvide certification to perstms who hcdd a bachelor's degree in d foreigD 
language. Ac^jtuict instnictcMrs can be hired as part of the Visiting School 
SclK>!ars Program* Retired teadi^rs can be hired as substitute teachers ami. 
finally, legislative action has calted fm the exfmnsicH] crf^the Departaient of 
EducaticHi*$ career information system and the estabJi^ent of a teacher 
referral and recruitment center. 

At the same time enrollment was increasing, tl^ cuiricuhmi for 
foreign languages has become more consistent throughout the state. 
Chapter 83-350, Sections 95-104, Laws qf Florida, has authorized the 
Department oi Education to dtevelop, maintain, and revise curriculum 
framework for the purpose of insuring a degree of in^ctional consistency 
within academic disciplines among high schools in Florida. Section 
232.2454 (2) and (5), Florida Staiutes, has required school districis to 
adopt student performance standards for each academic program in grades 
9^12 for which crwlit toward high school grs^uaticm is awarded. These 
standards ai^ based on the uniform curriculum frameworics ^(^Hed by the 
State Board c^Educaticm. The sch ^s boaids were also mandated by law 
to establish policies as to student mastery of perfonnancc standards before 
credit for the pn^ram can be awarded. 

The Department of Education coordinated statewide developmental 
teams of local district pei^nnel to write the curriculum frameworjks for 9- 
1 2 basic educati(»i courses and adult courses* Approval by the State Board 
of Education <rf these curriculum frameworks was given on January 22, 
1 985 . It is anticipated that the curriculum frameworks for gr^es 6,7, ami 8 
will be compietui and forwarded to the State Board ^ Education for 
aiH>rovaI during the spring of 1986. The Department Educatitni also 
coordinated tbe task that involved district personnel throughout the State 
for the devel<^ment of course performance standards for ^Bdes 9-12. 

The purpose of tWs paper is to provide information about the 
curriculum fi^eworics and the student performance standards. Both will 
be defined in terms of the educational research on which they are based. The 
pnxress for the development of curriculum frameworks and student 
performance standards will also be explained 
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Deseription itf Conrfeulam F^rameiraito 
aiHl Stedeot P^ormrce Standards 



Tlks Legislature created principles fw the (tevek^moit, maintenance, 
ami review of cuniculum f^iinewroks. Th^ principles provide cfefinition 
and parameters for these frameworks. A curriculum framewort( was ^fiin^ 
as a set hnmi statewule guicfeUnes that aki eiucatiraal personnel in 
producing specific instructional plans for a given subjc^ area or area 
staidy to promote a degree erf* unifwmity in curriculum offering thnnighout 
tte State of Florida. Tht law mmidat«i that the curriculum framewcHts are 
to be based on current education research and literature, reo^zed 
educational c^cept^ and statutory aiKi regulate^ requirements. 
frameworks for foreign language anuses were <teveloped based upm 
langua^ acquisiticm ami languge learning thecny ami the pix>fiderK;y scale 
developed by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) jointly with the 
Amercan Council m the Teachmg of Foreign Languages (ACTFL)* Sorm 
other principles created by the L^slature ^dressed the process to be used 
to develc^ curriculum framewOTks. These are: 

Curriculum lrameiit7rks are to be devek^sed with imput fixwn the 
im>fes5ional knowl^ge and judgment of a broad sfK^rtrum of the 
educational community ami other citizens. 

Curriculum frameworks are to be approved by the State Board of 
Education. 

Curriculum frameworks are to be reviewed, evaluated, and revised 
periodically to reflect statutory or regulatory changes and to make 
other ^^idjustments neces»iy. Such revisions will be omducted by tte 
Department of Education following a formal procedure which will 
involve a broad spectrum of educators ami other citizens. Additions 
and deletions are to approved by the State Board of Education in 
coordination with the annual update of the Course Code Directory. 

The Dej^Ttoient of Education will exercise ongoing coordination and 
oversight of the development and implementation of curriculum 
frameworks. 

The ongoing coordination and oversight will be exercised, in part 
through the Department of Education's existing program compliance 
and perfomiance audits, review of district implementaticm of curriculum 
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framewOTks. and through tte annual updating and approval by the 
State Board of Education of the Course Code Directory. 

Each framework ccmtains a header and fiHir sections: concejA^ 
cMtenU laboratory activities, special iKHes, and intended cHiti^Hnes. 
Included in the curriculum framework fa^er are descrii^ive elements 
including the m^or subject aiea of which the course » a part, the seven^ligit 
cwirse number and full course title, the an it of credit generated by the 
ccHirse, aiKl applicable gr^ tevek and recommended certifkatira. Also* 
the header indicates whether courses meet requirements for graduation or 
the Florida Academic Scholars Certificate program. 

Section I, **Miuor Concepts/Content," provides a concise summary 
of the course. Section II describes integral laboratory activities. In foreign 
languages, no laboratory activity is describe because the language 
laboratory is consklered supplemental instep of integral Special notes 
about an individual course provide information specific and unique to that 
ixnirse. In foreign languages this section is n^ used. Intended outcomes are 
broad statements reflecting essential elements that stiidents stKHikl demon- 
strate after successfully completing the oHirse. In foreign languages, 
intencted outcomes are defuied as broad statements of what the students 
may perform outside the classromi in a real life setting and which canned be 
measured using regular forms of ass^sment 

The Iramewolcs ha\^ cmiitted prerequisites to allow districts maximum 
flexibility in esUbiishing cmirse sequence. Districts may establish desir^ 
prerequisites and may dfer courses for hi^ schools and ^ult education ir 
any desired order. In foreign langua^s the sequential number that is part of 
the course title establishes the sequential order necessary to acquire 
proficiency skills. Topics and areas o( study listed in each framework are 
vital c(MniX)nents of the course. Districts are encourage to expand w)urses 
as desired to meet Icxral needs. The curriculum frameworks do not dictate 
techniques or metlKxtology. Instructional materials may be determined by 
local school districts. Fur a sample of a curriculum framework, ple^e see 
Appendix A, 

The Legislature also create principles for the development, main- 
tenance, and review of student performance standards. Each district school 
board was directed through legislation to de vek^ specific indent perfcmnaiK^e 
for each course in grades 9-12 and assessment proc^ures for detennining 
student mastery of these standards. However, to provide school districts 
with a sample of standards, the Department (^Education coordinated the 
task that involved district personnel thrcmghOTt the State fw the development 
of course performance standards for grades 9-12- 
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Student perficmnance standards are c^fmed to be hm&i stateimnts 
specifying competencies ne^ied to peifcmn selected tasks. In foreign 
langiii^s» stautem imfcmnance standards are (tef^^ 
oi what the stiKtents may perft^ in a cli^room and which can be 
measured using regular ftmns erf* assesment These standards are directly 
related to the intemled ou^nne in the curriculum frameworks. By 
legislative mamlate ttese standards are to be devekqped witfi input from a 
broad spectrum of tte educational community and crther citizens. For a 
sample of student performance standards, please see Appendix B. 

Process for the Devetopmeot of Curriculum 
Frameworits and Student PerfomaTOe Standante 

On the basis of the 1983 leglslaticm and the need for an imderiying 
structure to enable school distiicts to design and develop cmsistent 
instructional programs, the Bureau of CurriciUum Servians in the Division 
df Public Schools of the Department of Education wganiz^ and de velc^>ed 
strategies for souring input vital to the development of curriculum 
frameworks and stuctent i^rfonnance standards for basic courses in high 
school and aduft education prc^p'ams. Thraugh an established process, 
local school districts and otter members of the ^ucational community* in a 
joint venture with the Department of Education, developed curriculum 
frameworks and student performance standards in nineteen basic areas* 
including foreign languages. 

The development and approval of curriculum frameworks took nearly 
two years. The task for tte development of student performam^ standards 
took a year to complete. A chronology of events will provide insight into the 
final products* In July 1 983. Chapter 83-350, Laws of Flwida, auttorized 
the Department of Education to develop, maintain^ aiui revise curriculum 
fran«eworks for the purpose of insuring a de^ee of instructional consistency 
within academic disciplines among high schools in Florida. Responsibility 
for development of curriculum frameworks was assigned to the Bureau of 
Curriculum Services in August of that year. Bureau contact persons for 
each academic area were identified. During September and October 1 983, 
four regional meetings were held to organize subject area committees for 
developing model curriculum frameworks and student performance standards 
for all academic areas. Regional committees met at various times and 
locations during October and Novemter to ^rile drafts of curriculum 
frameworks. 

The four regional committees for foreign languages were formed by 
district foreign language supervisors and teachers. A generalist and the 
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foreign langu^ fmigrain specialist fmm the Bureau <^ Curriculuni 
Service were assigned the task of woriung with all the committees to 
provide consistency to the final product The committ^ established a 
close relaticmship aitKmg themsehes aiKl with fcmign langu^ suf^rvisors 
and teachers thrmighout the state that were not woiting directly in any of 
the committees. The first task was to state subject area goals and objectives. 
The four committees agreed on the following goals and ot^ectives for the 
foreign languid jmigram: 

The general goals the foreign language prc^ram are to imMnote the 
educational benefits to be acquired thrvmgh the stiniy of f(H^ign 
languages ami to provute ins^ction toward the acquisition and 
learning o( the target language and its culture. 

Fot objectives* the foreign language program will strive to provide the 
students with: 

1 • Skills in listening and speaking in tlw foreign language, commensurate 
with the students level of experience in the language, 

2. Skills in reading and writing in the foreign language* commensurate 
with the stiKlent's level of experience in the langu^e. 

3. An ai^)reciaticm and understanding of the historical and cultural values 
cS the people who speak the target langi*age, including comparing and 
contrasting of the foreign culture with that of the United States. 

4. A better understanding and ccmtrol the students own language by 
comparing selective phonological, morphological* syntactical, and 
lexical patterns with those in the foreign language. 

5. An awareness of the value of foreign languages as employable 
ccmimunication skills needed in professional and vocational areas. 

6. A foumiation for continuing the study of foreign languages beyond the 
high school experience. 

The committees consiitered that the skills of listening speaking, 
reading, and writing sIk^uM be p^oup^ into oral ccnnmunication and written 
communication in Objectives 1 and 2. Culture deserved an obj^ive by 
itself. The assistance that a forei^ language provides for a better 
umkrstanding of English was also considered an objective by itself* as well 
as the basis for careers and professions that foreign languages provide. 
Finally* foreign languages in high ^hools were consicter^ a foundation for 
further study not only at the university level but as a life- long study in any 
place where foreign languages skills could acquimi. 
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These goals and crfijMtives, well as enroUmefit statistics, were us«l 
to establish cmne oflermgs. The annniittc^s oeckied U> deveiqp cunicuhim 
framewcM'ks for Frendi, German, Greek, Hebrew, ItaUan, Latin, Russian, 
and Spanish. It was also decided that, with the exception of Latin and 
Spanish for Spanish-speakers, tl^ curriculuni fremewc^s sbcaiid be 
generic for all languages. This wmikl provide for tite insertim in the process 
of any new languages that a district might wish to teach. After having 
established tt^ goate and d>jectives ami the cxmse offerings, the cmnmittees 
worked €m tl» rest of the secticms oS tte cinriculum frEniewOTk& Samples of 
curriculum gukies from foreign langua^ programs in scIkk>1 districts in 
Florkla and thimighout the nation were gather^ to serve as a basis ftxr the 
task erf" the committees. 

Th^ Prc^ram Assistance Section of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Services was assigned r^ponsibility fcH* finalizing the fwmat that wmild be 
wed for typing curriculum frameworks and stiKlent performance stamlasds. 
Drafts of curriculum framew^Nts were received by the Department of 
Education, typed in the ccmimon format, and sent to school districts for 
review by December 1 983. Review sessions were held at the January 1 984 
Division of Public Schools C<mferem« in Orlando, and school districts 
sug^ted levisimis to tte curriculum frameworks. From February to April 
1984, Bureau of Curriculum Services program area specialists revised 
cumcuhmi ftamewc^ ba^ upcm district inimL Tl^ on^ 
were retyped in draft form and printed for distributicm. In March 1984, 
regional writing teams began <tevek>|^g stintent performance stand«nte 
based on the draft of the curricuhim frameworks. On April 17, 1984, 
curriculum frameworks were mailed to districts for final review. All district 
input regarding curriculum frameworks was due and received by May 23, 
1 984. Five simultaneous regional meetings were held cm May 3 1 to receive 
final input From June throu^ Sei^mber, DOE program area specialists 
prepared final draft curriculum frameworks based upon district and regional 
meeting injHit Framewoits were typed in final draft forai. Curriculum 
frameworks were approved by the Divisicm of Public Schools Rules 
Committee in Octd)er and by the Dei^rtment of Education Rules 
Committee in November. The State Bcwd of Education i^>proved ii^ 
curricuhmi frameworiiis in January 1985. After the State Board approval, 
the dRficial curriculum frameworks were distributed statewide. 

As stated above. Section 232.454 (2) aiul (5), Fioriaa Statutes, 
authorize school districts to adopt, by July 1 , 1 985, stuctent performance 
standards for each academic program in grades 9-12 for which cn^t 
toward hi^ school j^wluation is awarded. The^ standards were to be 
based on the uniform curriculum frame^rks ^optiii by the State Board of 
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Educaticm. As we have sasn, curriculum frameworks were in the process of 
dcvetopment during a period that went from July IS83 to March 1984. In 
Older to assist districts in the develcqMnent of student peiformance 
standards, the same regkmal writing c<xnmittees that wrc«e tte curriculinn 
frameworks began deivloping student perft»mani% standards for each 
curriculum framework in March 1984. The samples developed by the 
C(Mnmittees were gather^ and a student performance standard workshop 
was held in Tampa on SefHeml^r 1 7- 1 9, 1 984, forthe purpcse of reviewing 
regional writing teams effotts and combining these into one docuntent 
Fnwn December 1 984 to January 1 985. the final product was typed in draft 
form and distribute to districts fcMr final review. Five snnultane<ms re^(»ial 
meetings were held on February 19. 1985, to receive fmal input legaiding 
student perfonnance standards. During February and ?4arch, a sununary of 
suggested revisions was prepared by Bureau of Curriculum Services stafl", 
typed and printed for distribution. In March 1985 studem performance 
standards and suggested revisions were distributed statewide. School 
districts adopted or adapted this document or used it as a guide for 
developing district student performance standards for inclusion in pupil 
progression plans by July 1, 1985, as required by law. 



This Mfwr has presented information about curriculum frameworiu; 
and student perftmnance standards authorized by law in the State of Florida 
for the purpose of insuring a degree of instructional consistency within 
academic disciplines, including f(»eign languages among high schools in 
Florida. BcHh curriculum frameworics and student performance standards 
were deHned in terms of the educational research t»i v, hich they were based. 
The process for the development fi-amewOTks and standards was 
explained using a chronology of events. 

Two issues have to be considered regarding persf«ctives for the future 
of foreign language education in the State of Florida: ( I ) the acceptance by 
school districts and foreign language teachers of the documents develc^, 
and (2) the implementation of a prc^m based on curriculum framewoii($ 
aiKi student perfonnance standards. The first issue can be resolved by 
looking at the process established for the development of the frameworks 
and standards. The second issue will have to wait until the program is 
implemented in school year 1985-86. 

The iMocess used for the devekipment of curriculum frameworks and 
student performance standards ensured that every school district and. at 
least theoretically, every teacher had the opportunity to provide input into 
the development. The.adoption by almost all school districts of the student 
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perfomance staodanb devetqied by the rcfdcMial romminees prov^ that 
both the curriculum fr»ne>A^»ts and the student perfcMrmance standaids 
have been accepted statewide. The annual reviskm of framewcHis and 
standards will allow the changes need^ for the iraplementalichi of foreign 
language imigrams throughout tte State of Flcnida. 

The implen^nta^on of a foreign lan^u^ {Hogram based on the 
^>{m>ved curricuhim fran^wc^ and sUKient performance stamlaixls implies 
a ^ft away ffom the traditimal curriculum in ftmign languages. Both 
inten<tod outcmn^ and perfcmnanc^ standanb state what the student will 
be able to do with tbe language and t)^ level of pnrficiency used by the 
student to communicate in oral and written fomss. Oral communicatim 
with a certain level of proficiency implies the use of oral assessment in 
which the student will have to produce the language, and the teacher will 
have to assess this i^xxiuction. Nm all the foreign iangu^e teachers have 

trained to conduct this oml production assessment. This is cmly an 
example of the changes in curriculum that are requested by the implemen- 
tation of curriculum frameworks. It is .xpect<«l that in-service training for 
foreign language teachers will assist in the implementation of the foreign 
language programs in the State of Floridt* 
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CmiUCULUM FRAMEWORK 

noiiifaDc>igiti^<rfE<fcH^wn SUBJECT AREA: FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

COURSE NUMBER: 0703320 COURSE TITLE: GREEK I 



CREDIT: .5 1.0 

APPLICABLE GRADE LEVEUSJ: mTs iSl ^2 ADULT 

EXCEPTIWAL VOC ATIONAL 

WILL MEET FLORIDA ACADEMIC " 
SCHOLARS PROGRAM REOUIREMENTS FOR FOREIGN L ANGUAGES 

RECOMMENDED CERTIFICATION: GREEK 2 4 



I MAJOR CONCEPT&TONTENT; The pyrprnc i}m aaursf ih tw introciKrc mdcnts to the 
Ur^ langu^ and its cuftm mModtveiop&mmmimiss 9ki\\% and cmss^ciiNMral umlersuntiyixg 

Th^ t wicm ifrhtHiM ificJwte, Ihh nni b« limned la, bcginni^ skills in JiMoiJt^ «od spealUng with 
special ane mioo to pnn>«mriatkm. An immdiiclion t» reading and tiling shouM abo he im;l w^mU. 
a» well m iht fundamrntali iff grammar and cuhure. 

II LABORATORY ACTIVITIES mwe 

HI. SPECIAL NOTE: mine 

IV JNTbNDED OUTCOMES; After »i«:«rmftilly oimpJeling this «Hir4e, the stixfent will be abie lo 

1 Pi>4HeaR M*mwnt basic vncabwiary and sintciwe «o aimprehe^xl othem aixl ex^ss Jmn/henielf 
in areas «>f immediate need, inckMSing* hut not limited to, grteungs, social pkasamric*, cUiv 
worn c>hiect5 and adiviiws, personal data, family relaik>nship&, daily %ctivfties and interesii^, 
weather and lime exj^ssitms, iransportatkHi and travel, cmiering in a restaw ram. and shc^^g^ 

2 Rei^pwnd mthm lehmKe to Engjiiih witte the Hmi is 4^ vc^-abulary and suurtuies iif the gmnc. 
.1 RecD^j/e the kntn i%f the alphabet &j» well fks Che lypical wmd or^r pj»items <^ i*nience&. 

4 Comprehend reading maleriaJ that ha& been presented m ila*:* tuclMdirtg, Imi mH Umiied lo. 
itrm^ on menus, schedule* and time labtei^, and maps and signs 

5 Wnte nmple amerces in the present tense. 

6 Write pcr&imal data md simple bif^aphical mtormabtm 

V Be awafe t^ba«ic aspects of the G nreii cuhure mcli^ing. but not limi'ed lo. hulnlay v cuMoms. 
cumnum ftioJi. kisxfre^ lime acliviiies^ and selected aitisiii: hmsimu%ic, dance, graphic arts 

8 Compare ^nd ctmira*! aspects of the vulture of Cireck speakmg people with the culture in the 
Unrted States mcludmg ct^nmon m>n verbal respcmses. 
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Sutgcct Area FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



Course Number 0703320 Course Title Greek I 

COURSE STUDENT PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

After successfully completing this coui^, the student will be able to 

1 . Possess sufficient bask vocatolary ami stnic^;e to ompretend 

and ^press him/teiM^lf in aie^ o( imnmUate iwed inchsling, bm ma 
laniied to, greetings, sodal pleasantiies, cl^ioom lA^xts and ^viiies, 
pemMnal data; family relationsbips, daily ^viiies and inter^ts, weather 
and time exi^e^ions, tianspcmation ami travel, ordering in a restaurant, 
and sto|:^ping. 

The stttffem win 

1.01 demonstrate knowtedge and ^^Hcatson of specific vocabulary in 
areas of everyday life, such as: 
""greetings and social pleasantries 
''classroom (^^yccts and activities 
"'perstmal data 
"family relationfihips 
""daily activities a:iKi interests 
Veather expve^i^ ami seasms 
""time/date exi^essions 
"^ranspcmmiiM} and Uavel 
'bnfering in a restaurant and slHTpping 
^colors 
""numbers 

2. Respond, witlKMit reference to English, within the limits of vocabulary and 
structures the toutsc. 

The student will 

2.01 respond to oral directions and classroom commands. 

2.02 choose omect respmses to oral quest kn» to exhibit comprehensicm 
of cmiversaticms and narratives. 

2.03 respoiKi to a statement or question requiring no change in structure* 

2.04 respond to a question requiring a structural change. 

3. Recognize the letters of the alphabet as well as the typical woid order 
panems of sentences. 

The student win 

3.01 reco^ixe the letters of the al|Aabet. 

3.02 recognize and respoml to interrogative and da:larative statements 
in the affirmative and negative forms, in present tense. 

, roe 
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5, 



6. 



7, 



Con^hsnd re^ng malerial that has been printed m class mchuling. 
but nol limited to, items m m sctedutes and time tidbtes, ami nrnf^ 
and sspi& 

The student will 

4,0 1 domm^te reeling omqnetoi^cm oi passa^ cmtaining familiar 
vocabulary and struct ures. 

Write simple sentenoss in the present tense. 

The student will 

5,01 write declarative and intemdr^^tive sentenceN in the aflTirmative 
and negative fonns, in the present tense using correct wchxI cwder. 

Write personal data and simple bio^af^tc information. 

The stuctent will 

6.01 write perscmal data including age, dates, nationality, ackiress and 
other bk>graphicd! infonnation. 

Be aware of basic aspects ttoe Greek culture including, but not limited to, 
holidays, customs, common foods, teisure-time activities, and selected 
artistic forms (musk:, dance, and graphic arts). 

The student will 

7.01 identify varimis regicms of tl^ worM where Gr^k is spoken. 

7.02 identify some msyor heydays, festivals, customs, and historical 
events of the Greek- speaking peopit, 

7.03 identify some typical foods, leisure*time activiti^, and selected 
artistic forms of the Greek-speaking world. 

Compare and contrast aspects of the culture of the Greek-speaking people 
with the culture in the UniU^ St^s, including common nor verbal 
responses. 

The student will 

8.0 1 give examples of tte influence of the Greek cuhure on the develop- 
ment o( North America. 

8.02 list influences of the l^guage on English. 

8.03 demonstrate understanding of lifestyles of the people who speak 



8,04 demonstrate awareness of common non verbal responses in the 
Greek culture. 
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Plx>fidency-Giuded Business 
Units in High School 
Foreign Language Classes 

T. Bruee Fryer 

The Universily of South Carolhia 



During recent years with the develo{ment of the ACTFL Proficiency 
Guidelines ( 1 985 ), much has been sakl about professionally oriented types 
of activities for secondary whool classrooms. (Omaggio, 1 984, i 983) Most 
of the attenticK) has focused on the oral imrficiency guidelines since that is 
where the testing procedure has been most visibly developed. The 
functional trisectiiHi consisting of three «ximponent$, function, content/ 
context^ and accuracy, provides the basis for curncular devebpment and 
instructiimal stragegies. Accumcy has histcMically been the basis for the 
curricular and instructicHial concerns, particulariy in the areas of grammar 
and pronunciation. That comp<Hient, therefore, will not be deah with in this 
article. We will convem ourselves with the appropriate^^cno/is or uses of 
language as well as the content, with business contexts being the focus of the 
article 

Mmt of the students in secondary school mo^iem foreign language 
classes are at the novice or intermediate levels. The 5inctions at the 
intermediate level of oral proflciency call for the student to be able to 
narrate and ctescribe and to be creative with the language. The content 
(context) requires the student to be able to handle routine travel situations 
with a moderate degree of accuracy. Since it is the purpose of this paj^r to 
make a case for the inclusion of business content in high school foreign 
language classes, and to suggest scne ways in which high school teachers 
can organize and implement this type of content, the focus will be on 
developing proficiency in several skill areas using the levels helovi^ suf^erior 
of the ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines as the guiding principle. (Higgs, 
1984) 
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Many foreign lai^age educators might questim whetlwr it is 
^^wwriate to include business content at any level, be it secondary school 
or college curricula. However, no one would question that the fust few 
encouBters a traveler will have ia a foreign environment will be ofa business 
nature. Upon deplaning in a foreign country, the first experiences will be 
those of having to exchange money or using the cash exchanged at the 
airport in the United States in order to tip a baggage man or a taxi driver. 
This only leads one to the hotel where another business encounter takes 
place. The fact of the matter is. we are already teachmg a lot of business 
vocabulary in our classrooms, but we often fail to identify the various 
contexts in which this can or will need to be used. Even more serious is our 
reluctance to simulate situations in which students realize the business or 
commercial value of their second language «;xperience. 

If one is seeking a rationale for the inclusion of business terminology 
in a foreign language classroom, one only has to reread some of our best 
sources such as Paul Simon (1980) in The Tongue-Tied American, and 
Ricks, Fu, and Arpan ( 1 979) in International Business Blunders to realize 
that the American population has a need to he able to operate in this arena. 
A recent collection of works related to foreign language instruction and 
business entitled Foreign Languages and ittercullural Trades: A Global 
Perceptive (Spencer) provides a stnmg justification from business and 
government c^icials as well as educators encouraging our profession to 
begin meeting these needs. 

In the soi'them part of the United States we are seeing an increasing 
need for individuals who will be able to deal with the ever-increasing 
Spanish-speaking population. The Spanish- speaking population in Florida 
is not the only one that will be an important need for marketing personnel to 
consider since other coastal regions are now finding a growing population. It 
is mandatory that we educate the pojHJlation toward the value of Spanish in 
the real trade world of the South, with the Caribbean, and Central and South 
America. 

A third reason for inclusion of business ct ntent in secomlary school 
classrooms is the basis such consideration will give for the development of 
real-life activities such as those encouraged by Bryan (1986) in another 
article in this volume (p. 1 43). If we can identify real-life situations, we can 
provide activities that develop separate skills of listening, speaking, reading, 
or writing or some combination of them. The real world is mr environment: 
listening to directions over a loudspeaker in an airplane or in an airport, 
reading instructions for putting together a new machine, or a^ing for a room 
with precis specifications in a hotel, or writing a none to a friend 

A fourth reason for the inclusion of business content in a secondary 
school classroom is a motivational one. Our capitalistic society is based on 
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free eccHtomic exchanp:, and business intera^tkms are an activity that is 
TOmiiK^ to all studente. For example, all students have made puicha»s of 
cm kind m airather and have teard the mterwtion tetween the clerk tmi 
th«^mselves, Stuctents have read Imsiness letters if only to order special 
make-\q) materi0ls request ba^ball cands w perfume frcmi a maiKoider 
cc^npany. These kinds oi experiences can serve as a bwkgrcHiml for a 
positive experience with business terminology and activitks. 

On a naticmal scale the Joint Council fcff Ec€Miomic Education has 
been able to enccmrage more instructt<^ in eo^iomics in secondary schools. 
(Clark and Bamm, 1 98 1 ) It is the southern region that denuHistrated the 
greatest increases in the numbers of students receiving instruction in 
eccaiomics in the three years prior to 1981 . It would be a simple matter for 
teachers to lie in chapters from texts such as Frincipios de Comercio 
(Rodriguez de Roque, 1976) for mterdisciplinary activiti<Hs to take place. 
Anna Ochc^ past Prcsklent <rf the Naticmal Council on Social studies, and 
Lorraine $&astH»m, past Presklent tl^ American Cwncil on Te^hing 
Foreign Languaf^ have iKivocated strengthening tlu^ interdisciplinary 
bonds between tl^ social studies, which eccmomics is tnit one example, 
ami foreign languages. They entourage .K^nt planning; class exchanges: 
joint classes, fairs, and fi^tivals; and student promts with joint supervision. 
(Ochoa and Stra^mi, 1 983 ) In Smith CaioUna, cme sen^ster of ^m)mics 
is require aU seniors, an oppcMtune time to introduce eronimsic 
terminology and career orient .tion for a laiige group of students planning to 
go on to state imiversities v jcrc two years ctf a foreign language will be 
required for acfanission by ^ 988. 

The f^t of the matte is that we are seeing an increasing need to make 
cmr language instruction real to secondary school students* Sisney and 
Mongan (1985), in a or >seroe5ter econcmiics cmirse in Unitsviile, have 
taught economic thwwy aiKi practices, provki^ rareer knowledge, providwl 
^minars with government officials, and done everything possible to relate 
economics to tl^ reai world. Just one kind cS relevant cn»s-di$ci,*)linary 
activity that couM be pHX>vided by a fweign language teacher w<hiIU be to 
locate a business person who speaks a foreign language and have the 
students prepare questions to ask in the foreign language directly to the 
speaker. Since asking questions is an intermedirte functim, the activity 
would be appropriate and certainly realistic. The s& ie questic»is coukl be 
asked to a persi^ knowledgeable in content from u^y area: literature, 
cultural anthrc^logy, sociology, etc We abieady provide students with 
educatimal terminology by the very language we use to comiuct classroom 
activities in the foreign langua^* ( Jarvis and Lebrado, 1 984) We have been 
including the terminok^ necessary to describe the literary works we read 
in advanci^ classes. (Steiner, 1972) As ioc cultural anthropology, the 
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activities suggest^ in texts swh as N&i Seelye's Teaching Culture: 
Strategies for Imercultuml Communication require students to acquire 
vocabulary and crat^i^ mA coaimm to cmr gmmniar text hock^ It 
ikH be unusual^ therefim, that an area df human endeavor such as busings 
be utilized for its voi^bulary tmikling pc^ntial in s^cmdary classy. A 
decacte ago* career educaticm was the watchword for seouidary education. 
Have we foiigotten so quickly the needs of secondary school students to be 
involved in activitks that give insight into the pntfessbnal arems where a 
high percentage of our college students seem to be moving? While the main 
objective of our secondary school foreign language classes still remains the 
develoimient of language skills, tlw movement towards prc^ciency points 
cnit that vocabulary from all the above-mentk)ned areas needs to be 
integrated into our materials and activit^s so that the stiKtent can deal with 
an ever-bromiening arena of contexts. If it takes more time than we have in 
secondary classes to move students up the scale in oral proficiency from 
intermediate^low to advanced, we will need to allow encmgh remforcement 
of the functicxis within intermediate range to be able to maintain that 
abslity. A variety of contexts of the type that «n be provided by business- 
oriented activities will provide the basis for upwaid mobility on the 
proficiency scale. High school programs that leave everything for the 
collej^s to do will not build the motivaticm necessary for students to want to 
continue with the language. If there ai^rs to be no internal motivatk>n to 
learn the language, students will be satisfied to tum around and repeat the 
same course on langua^ analysis offered by colleges at the beginning and 
intermediate level On the ml^r hand, the student who has a broad \m&^ erf* 
experience with language ccmtexts inchMiing litensuy, cultural, ai»d ecc^icmiic, 
will enter into the college environment much more ready to deal with the 
overall curriculum offered. Foreign language in this aspect can be a highly 
humanistic experience since it can touch upcm all m^jor disciplines. 

The approach for the introduction of business/economic terminology 
into secondary school classroom is organized by the unit then, not by 
specialized courses. It is appropriate to see such courses devek^iing at the 
college/university levels^ but such an idea would be totally inaf^ropriate for 
secondary school prc^rams. How are secondary school teachers to leam 
the vocabulary in order to prepare the units? In the first place, it is certainly 
possible that some younger teachers have been able to capitalize on ^e 
availability of the cmirses mentioned above. It is also possible that 
experienced teachers may have taken advantage of programs abroad^ or 



For miw informatiiin on abn>ad pn^gnum wnlc i^mise Harbcn Pn^gram CimrdinaUff. 
Kstudio Inlcmalional Samper^, Box 5409. GCS» NV. NY 10163. 
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may have squired knowledge through re»ling^ may have taught a 
special ccHirse in the emiing for tmsiness men treveling abroad The 
collabOTative oiiganiutions^ pilots through the efl^ of Claire GaucUani 
have brought togetter teiurhers from the high sdKx>ls ami colleges and 
tmiversities. These are the places where ideas of this nature can ^rminate 
and result in a local in-service program in the langua^ fm a day cm* two, 
which would have a college professes* or a business person knowledgeable in 
French, German or S|^ish who could provide instruction and the 
opportunity for questicms ami answers in the languai^ to help teachers ^low 
in their kmwledge and skills. Similariy, summer courses (Fryer, 198^/} 
of]^ized for the benefit of secmdary school teacl^rs or evening courses 
could provide the same kind of help but in a more extensive nature. 

Teachers could be encmirag^ to experience some of the same 
vocalnilary develq[»nent exercises that are sug^sted to ecmomics teachers 
(Brown« 1979) such as scrambled word exercises for novices. Advanced 
stuctents could stretch themselves into the superior level with hypothetical 
situations tms«i on actual market prices. Students can use the business 
section of a foreign newspaper to |»edict ami practice. 

Other techniqi^s usad in teaching economi<^ can be employ^ in the 
foreign language classnxmi with special units. One such approach is the 
case study as ctescribed by Cabib ( 1 983). If a social stiulies class is directed 
to figure out how the stock market works, they are given $50,000 in pJay 
money and allowed to invest it The case ^udy conclusion is open-minded 
Tte students beomie aware of the value judgments involved in setting 
economic policies and reach their ovm decisions, A series of books is 
available, which pro^ddes case studies in several foreign languages. 
(Balfour, 1982) Hiese are excellent for students who can read at the 
intermediate level. Creative tei^'^hers or stuctents can make up their own 
case studies. In the final analysis the most important facet leading to 
success in the language aa)uisition process of either teachers or students is 
the willingness to get involved Perhaf^ the three most importwt factors 
necessary for l^ginning tl^ implementation of business content units in 
secomjary schools are equivalent to three factors that Robert Kohls views 
as the most impmtant skills necessary in Survival Kit for Overseas Living 
(1979). They are 1) a sense of humor, or an ability not to be too 
embarrassed or discouraged; 2) a iow goal/task orientation, or not setting 



'^For more informaiuvi <m businesj» tents write South Western PuhlishmiiCu.. 5101 
MadiHon Rd.. Cindnnati^ Ohio 45227 

' For informalion alniui foreign language collabi>ratives originally eslahJisheiJ by 
Clairc Gaudiani, contact Fllcn Silher at Marymtnint College. Tarrytown, N V 10591. 
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(HIT i^Is too high to be attainable: and 3) an abiHty to tolmte failure. 
Certainly foreign langua^ teachers are not business specialists, nor should 
they be. But if they are wnUng to laugh at themselves in the learning process, 
to set realistic goals for business language usage for themselves and their 
students, and if they are willing to accept their own errors and those of their 
students along the way toward the acquisition of the business language 
kix>wled^ and skills, tlwy can provide a realistic envinmment for their 
language students. Thsse same students will swneday find themseh^ in an 
international maitel^ace where the learning process may have been as 
important as the actual language skills acquired. 
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Objeetivest C^nrricnlnnit and Resonrees 
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AltlKHsgh enrollments at most American universities continue to 
increase, the distribution of students imlicates a shift from the College of 
Arts and Humanities to the Cdlege of Business ami the College of 
Comimter Science. Since there is an indication that this trend will continue, 
foreip lan^as^ educatCKS at the University cf Southwestern Lmiisiana 
(USD have initiated a curriculum that will be ccmpatible with the career 
needs and interests a growing number of present-day students. 

In order to implement a commercial language prc^am, a number of 
factors had to be considered Pirst, foreign language classes at USU 
traditionally, have been made up of students fulfilling a foreign language 
requirement The business stiklents, on the other hand, usually did not have 
a language requirement but could enroll in language courses on an elective 
basis. Also, their motivations and objectives were different from thc^ of the 
humanities m^ors, and they teiul^ to be more ccmcemcd that course 
content be clearly relevant to their future careers, ^cond. language courses 
h^ to fit into an already existing degree plan. For instance, the USL 
business program dictated a JOG^level number for language electives, and 
finally, in OTder to ensure suf^xHt frcmi business ^visors, input from the 
College of Busine^ concerning course design was crucial. 

To gain exposure and to erasure sufHcient enrollment for the first 
commercial language course, the foreign language faculty sent brochures to 
business faculty and also attached them to bulletin boards throu^ut the 
campus. Ultimately, the first course attracted the largest enrollment for any 
3(XX-level Spanish course in the language department at USL. 
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A mini-grant eventually supplied funds for brochures, misraUaneous 
suf^lies, ccmputer searches for SMTce materials, duplicating services^ 
travel mcmey to research areas^ and Aimis for a r^arch assistant SiiM^ titm 
first commercial Spanish course was developed* enrollment has warranted 
the addition of three other courts. 

Fes' eccHiomic reasons, USL has established a ccmmierdal track 
within the Spanish degree plan so as to utilize existing courses. For 
example, m^>rs in the literary track as wen as t}K>se in the commercial 
track are able to co-study in lower division lan^ge classes, as well as in 
upper divisicm literature and culture courses. 

Commercial sources focus on such topics as: Banca y balsa. El 
comepxw inimtachnal. La importociim, Marketirig^^etidones de ir^brmicidn 
yqfertas. Solicitudes de emplet^ Conceptosjuridicosyderwho mercantile 
Los organismos intemacionales y sus objetivos, Correspondencia 
comerciaL La etnpresa modema y su Juticionamiento, and lr\flacibn y 
crisis en la economla mundiaL 

Students are encouraged to prepare for two levels of the Madrid 
Chamber of Commerce examinations, the Certificado de espanol and the 
Diploma. The Certificado omsists of a twenty-five minute oral section, 
which inclmks a dialogic with the testing official about a national current 
topic, questions concerning the administrative organization of a cmunercial 
firm, and in addition, (^nmiercial terminology. written portion, which 
takes one hour and thirty minutes, includes dictation* a commercial letter, 
and ten questions about commercial administrative organizaticms. 

The thirty-five-minute oral examination for the Diploma a>nsi$t$ of a 
dialogue and a reading. The written ix^rtbn, which requires one hour and 
forty-five minutes, includes a summaiy of selected material taken from the 
Ctimara de comercio publications, the writing of a commercial documenU 
and ten questions about commercial legislation and Spanish economy. 
More information is available from the Madrid Chamber of Commerce, 
CAmara Oficial de Comercio e Industria de Madrid (HuertBs, 1 1 , 280 1 2 
Madrid/Espana)* 

The performance objectives for one of the a>mmen:ia{ courses at 
USL ( Spanish 36 1 ) states that upon completion of the course the students 
will have acquired bilingual skills which, with the aid of bilingual 
dictionaries, will allow them to translate business ccnrespondence and 
documents. (English and Spanish); write business correspondence and/or 
reiK>rts in Spanish or English concerning economic, political, and legal 
systems of Latin America ami/or Spain which relate to business; and 
participate in discussions (reports and/or interviews) on matter of interest 
in their areas of business expertise in Spanish or En^ish. 
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A tyiHcal Iess<m fiw- Spanish 36 1 may imvjie cwie or two oral repcHts, 
a reading cm current affairs with a discussim period, an introductim to new 
vocabulary, a quiz over matteriaJ fnmi frovious tei^^s, ami/or a letter 
OHnposition in Spanish with iniwrnatkm provided in English (or a letter in 
English with infcmnaticm provkl^ in Spanish). White there are no grammar 
lessmis per se, grammatical problems are discussed as they arise, especially 
during letter writing ami reports. 

The ccmn^rcial Spanish ii^tnKrtor supptements textbook material 
with current business news frcMn DiaHo Las Amiricas, the Spanish 
newspaper from Miami ami other periodical. Also, local iHisin^s pec^e 
are invited to discuss tiw needs of industry ami the ^vantages of foreign 
language pn^ency for business magyors. 

Instructors wN> staff the ammercial program do tM teach ccnnmerce, 
iHit rather they teach langua^ and emi^asi;^ aspe^ ai^irc^ate for 
commercial pnofessiom. Stmlaits in the new sequence are encouraged to 
acquire langua^ and cultural sUUs that will allow them ti^ c^ton of an 
internship abroj»i aml/<^ employment in a a»nmercial area. 

Since a basic objective of the undergraduate 2(panish cuniculum is to 
teach language by means the four skills, a m^ c<mcem is that 
commercial langua^ courses inchuie essential linguistic aspects. In 
^iditkHi to learning business vocabidary and terminology, language 
students nec^ practice in the tr^itional areas of language development 
such as pronunciation, comprehenskm, reading, writing, speaking, and 
franslating, as well as opportunities for vocabulary acquisition, grammatical 
devetopment, and culture awareness. example, mm-native speakers 
profit from c^^rtunities to improve pronunciation. Along with comprehen- 
sion practice, pronunciation may be enriched by guest sf^aker$, tapes of 
interviews, dialogues, radio announcements, and advertisements, all in the 
target language. 

In adklition, oral reports, panel discussions, debates, and use of the 
target language during class time give students more practice in oral 
language. Meanwhile, readings from classroom textbooks are enhanced 
with current newspapers and magazines published in the target language.' 

AlthcHigh translating exercises can become mur»iane, the regular 
textbook is supplement^ by copies of current correspondence, documents^ 



'Fxamples of newspapers arse Piano Las Amrhcas. Ciaulaiion rXrpaftmen!. Boi 
5WI77. Miami. Flonda. 331 59-2177; tli PaLs\ Miquel \u%it 40. Madrid !7. Espana. 
Fitample^ t>f niaga/m«'5 arc: Mrrcada, Ptni 263» 2 Pim). Bucnm Aires. Argtjntinn; Srmafia, 
Torre Cmwca Ave. Francisco dc Miranda, Apartadt) del Fm<? e09H3. Carairas 1C>6. 
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and business papers from the iimnictor*s fite. Sample have been coUected 
during trips abroad and fhrn as^iciates who Uve or woA abroad. 

Sensitivity to the culture or business etiquette, as it is referred to in the 
CMnmercial world, is a most impmtantaqiectd'i he oirrmilum. Obvicnisiy, 
speaking the 8an» language is not ea(Migfa-> me must also undemand 
cultural concepts and recognize that rhetoric?! patterns differ accordingly. 
For instance, a member of an Indian culture may pereuade his listeners by 
recounting the deeds <tf his ancestors and himself, thereby cxtaUishing his 
personal wimh. His culture spnrap {Hits a great crf'emi^is cm the past« 
but to the American, one must "piwe" his or her individual merits, rather 
than inhniting tlKm. A member an Arabic group (tevek^ an i<tea 
through repetiticm, building up for the climax, but the American expects to 
do so through k^cal reasoning While a member of a Slavic culture arrives 
at tlK main idea by fiist showing what it is nc^ most Americans ore 
concemal with getting right to the point, using eccMimny of expression for 
effiKtiw ccmmunicatifln. Whereas Ihe An^rican may prefer a "fair deal." 
iK> more ix> less, equaJity may not imi8«5s tte Latin American wlx> accepts 
the mordida (bribe) as a common practice. And so on . . . 

Conuitercial Spanish educators at USL have fmind Big Business 
Blunders (David A. Ricks, 1983. Dow Jones-Irwin, Homewood. lUinois 
60430) a useful publication concerning business etiquette. Other valuabte 
resources for commercial Spanish include: 

1 . Guide to Latin American Business Information Sources ^Organi- 
zatkm Anwrican States, Gei^fal Secimiis:, Department of Piddicaticm. 
Columbus MenKirial Library. Washing^cm D.C). 

2. Libros de Textos y Materiales Complementarios ( South- Western 
Publishing Cmnpany). 

3. The Journal of Language for International Business (American 
Graduate School of International Management, Thunderbird Caminis, 
Glendaie, AZ 85306). 

4. The American Translators' Association (109 Croton Avenue. 
Ossining. NY 10562). 

5. The European Exchange Consortium (Ray Schaub. Foreign 
Language Department, Eastern Mkrhigan University. YpsUanti, MI 48197). 

6. The annual Conference on Languages for Business and Professions 
(GeoiTrey Vou^t, Department of Foreign L^guages, Eastern Michigan 
University. Yi^ilanti. MI 48197). 

7. Conunereial Spanish Textbooks ( Editex, Rafael Calvo 1 8, Madrid 
10, Espana). 

8. Publications from Spain (Libreria Dossat; Plaza de Santa Ana 8, 
Apartado 47, Madrid/Espana). 
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9. CcHnmercial Spanish study abroad (Estudio Intemackmal Sampere, 
Ca^elk>, SO dcha; Madrid 1, Espana). 

10. Drabqfo y vida (NewtNuy Hmse PuUishers). 

It is too earty to (rii^ectively jiMd^ the real imi:«ct of the ccMiimerdal 
language program at USL. However, up to thia point, students and 
administrators have reacted positively, and Commercial Spanish students 
a«»unt fsxt ai^xhnately 6.S percent c^tl« over-all Spanish (mndbnent. 
While sense graduates the (m^raro have enhanced tteur coimnercial 
language skiUs thnnigh stwty alnoad, mhers ha^ra si»nn«d an]^b>yment with 
firms in Chile, Colombia, Mexico, and Puerto Rico, or with international 
firms in the United States. On this basis, it is the c^inion <rf the foreign 
language faculty at USL that the department is beginning to better address 
the needs of the student body as a whole than it has ckme in the past 
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The ultimate Curricuium Guide Outline (CGO) is much more than a 
content outline or a list of teaching activities. It is not a syllabus or the table 
of contents of the text RkhlaiMl School District One in Columbia, South 
Carolina, in a structured, all-out effort to coordinate the currkuium across 
disciplines, developed the CGO model A CGO is an outline thnl guides 
the total curricuium content of a course and states tlw level of mastery that 
is acceptable for course credit It has five components: 



Philosophy 

Goals 
Objectives 
Performance Indicators 
Test Items 

Each component is a sub-unit of the preceeding one; each step breaks 
down Uie component into a more measurable element to be taught and 
tested. From a broad statement of l^Iief (the philosophy) to a specific test 
item that measures mastery of one small element, the ultimate CGO works 
to provide the ttrtal package for curriculum development. 

Before cmbmiung on a enisle to write CGO's, consider these points: 

( 1 ) Encoura^ direct input from teachers who will be using the guide, 
and form frtMn them a committee that you can count on; 

(2) Allow yourself a minimum of two years; reall) three is better. 
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(3) Provicte for at least chi€ pilcH; 

(4) Make im>vtsi<ms for a masteiy management system and follow 



Each crnnponent will be discussed and examples will be giwn to 
illustrate the total package. 

Componem #/; Philosophy 

The first component, the philosophy* is a pnreal statement of belief. 
It is the core the KAbI packa^ ami stoukl N nefeienced thixnighout the 
curriculum writing process. The phik^ophy {divides the basb cm which 
other elements o( the CGO are foimded In the following example note the 
emphasis on the f<»ir basic skills, culUiral awareness, and functional ability 
in the foreign language* 

The foneign lai^^age currk:ulum provides stuctents with an c^iiportunity 
to acquire an ackiitional tool for (^municaticm, to umlerstand other 
peoples and their dtflering cultuies, to increase their can^c^^rtunities, 
to develop self-expression, ami to wi(fen f^rsonal interests. 

The study of a foreign language is a {Kogressive experience which 
includes these skills: an increasing ability to understand the language 
when spoken, to speak it, to write iU and to reed it with ease and 
enjoyment Also, the study of another langua^ brin^ abmit an 
expanding and deepening knowledge of the people, geography, 
histoiy, social institutions, literature, and culture of t^her countries* 

Foreign language studies is one part of the school curriculum that 
prepares students to function in an international society. Knowi^ge 
in this area provides students opportunities for interesting areas of 
work and means by which they can be better equipped to become 
world citizens. 

The philosophy, of course, is not measurable and will never be tested. 
It merely provides the foundation for the CGO. 

Componem #2; The Goals 

Like the philosophy,*the course goals arc four or five non-measurable 
statements of content and belief. Students do not have to achieve goal 
standards, but goals shouU be realisuc, should reflect the philc^ophy, and 
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shouk! set the stage for the objectives to follow. In the following examqple 
emi^asis is again on fimcticmal stdlk ami culture. 

1. Students will leiirn to ctMnmunicate in the foreign language by 
devetoping skills in listening compiehensi^m, speaking remiing, 
ami writing. 

2* Stuctents will develop thrcw^si^uentialstiKfy a degree of foreign 
language im^cioK^ necessary to fum^ better in 
society. 

3. Students .will develop an apimci^ion of cultures other than their 
own, 

4. Students will appreciate the contributions of the foreign culture 
ami lang^e to tteir own culture ami langua^. 

5. Students will develop a positive attitude toward language study. 

At tUs point the CGO ccHimuttee s)u>uld study estaMish^ gui<tes 
tfom district and states that have ttem, the ACTFL/ETS Pixrficiency 
Guictelines, and the texts that will be used However, a word of caution is 
needed here. It is so easy to let tl^ text dictate the c<^rse, but o^trat and 
cAgectives must be derived hem the {mrfiessional expertise the teachers^ 
the CGO cmimjttee, ami established criteria. 

Component #i; The Olyective 

It is first at the objective stage that the real work seems to begin taking 
sh:uie. Olyectives state what the student should do (after all who can say 
what someone wiil do?) ami piovkte the basis by which student wtput is 
measured. Of the two types of cognitive vari^les used in education (ability 
ami achievement), curriculum writers shc^ald concentrate on achievement 
objectives. 

To avoid writing all objectives at the lowest a>gmtive level, coiusider 
the three types of objectives: informational, ccMiceptual, and procedural. 
Informational ol:()ective$ are most familiar to educates^* They are fm:ts or 
genemlizations that society believes to be important or interesting in their 
own right These inchide **whQ, what, when, where" questic^, paraf^hrasing, 
and making correct inferences based on information presented* (Anderson^ 
1981) 

(Conceptual ol:9ectivK imrh^fe categcMies of €4:tfects, events, experiences* 
or ideas that give meaning to symbols, words, and pictures. Sbidents must 
ictentify new examples of the concept, eliminate incorrect examples, or 
kientify distinguishing features between or among (incepts. The third type, 
proc^ural ob^ctives, is a sequence of mental or physical activities that can 
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be us^ to solve pn^lems or gather informatiOT. To master this type of 
objective, students must apply a procedure directly. 

A sequence of ianguai^ OHirs^s is comprise of 10 to 1 2 objectives 
that can be carri«i over finwn erne level to the next Here are five c^jectives 
for FreiK:h MV. After discussim Compcmmt #4, performano; imlicatiHS, 
it will be clear how these five cm be med in ail four levels of a language. 

Objective #2; StiKients should orally express ideas in French on 
familiar topics, 

Objectiw # J: Students should exhibit writing skills in French. 
Objective #5: StiKtents shcHild comprehend what they read. 
Objective #9: Students stn^ld comprehend active French 
vocabulary. 

Objective ^10: StwJents should develop an awareness of French 
cuhure. 

Component #4 Performance Indicators 

Performance indicatm^ indicate exactly what skills students are 
expected to perform in order to master an objective. They are specific and 
measurable, and therefc»re they change in complexity from level to level in 
language study* In the following examples, the objectives stay the same, but 
the performance indicators change from French I to French III. 

Objective #i: Students stK>uld exhibit writing skills in French. 
Performance Indicator A: French I 

When dictated, write et, est, ami a. 
Performance Indicator A: French III 

Write a complete original sentence about leisure 
activities within stated veib objectives. 

Objective # 9: Sti^knts ^lould compieterKl active French vocabulary, 
Pefformance Indicator A: French I 



Since peribrmance indicators detail skills to be performed, each 
objective may list ten to twenty as subcomponents. Obviously it would 
impossible to master each of these, so teachers must decide which 
performance indicators aie minimum and which are not When a performance 
is designated as minimum, it is essential that the student master it in order to 
continue into the next level of that language. If it is not considered essenti;)i« 



Recc^ize basic coloi^ and answer ''De quelle 
cmileur est . . 



Performance Indicator A: French III 



Use these idioms: faire + les courses, la cuisine, la 
lesssve, un voyage. 
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it can be carried over into the next level. For example, you may list ten 
performance indicat<H*s under one d)jective and then decide on three 
these as absolutely eswntial for level I, thrra additional ones for level II, 
two more in level III, and the Ust two in level IV, By the fourth year the 
students will have h^ to mister all ten performance isKlicators of that 
particular c^jective to r^^ive cr^it 

A ccmiplete course goes far beyond the minimums. This is tt^ reason 
other i^rformance indicators are include. Some may never be designate 
as minimum; they may be viable parts of the course but in actuality a student 
could speak, read, and write in the language ^equately without mastering 
such a performance. C^e such example is ''Use comect intimation patterns, 
stress, pitch, liaison, and elision. 

One of the biggest questions is what is minimum and what is not The 
teacher who preaches the ''tour guide** approach will vow that if a student 
canniH name the rivers of France, he s}K)uId not receive credit The truth is 
that there are probably many Americans who do not know the rivers of the 
Unit^ States yet they seem to be handling English quite well. 

Figure 1 illustrates a form to be used by teachers when determining 
which performance indicators are minimum. 
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For each peiformance indicator teachers miuic in what c^er grades 
the ofagecti ve is taught^ the seriousness aiKi importam^ id the ol^ective, aiul 
how many pages and les^Hu; in the text are (tevcxed to this jwrticular 
(^etive. What teachers may ftml is that in reality a performance indicator 
they had initially marked as minimum may be taught in two inevious grade 
levels and is iM3t so important in terms of the entire course as previously 
thought. 

A performance indicator would be minimum tf non-mastery caused 
misuncterstanding in the language. In a prcmunciation objective a peiformance 
indicator indicating corr^rt {Honunciation ^ and q might be minimum 
whereas nasals mi^t not be. In additk>n, these performance indicators are 
measured in terms of time ( 1 80 school days). Once all minimums arc added 
up, the total time required to teach them should not exceed the time 
available. 

Component #5; Test Items 

Only those peiformance indicators designate as minimum will be 
tested since the test determines who passes and who fails. To determine 
what evidence you will accept that learning has occurred, you will either 
look or ask. Vocational teachers often evaluate by looking and use 
ol^rvaticHia] checklists while ol^nring the behavior. Checklists can be 
used by foreign language teachers when testing orally to determine if the 
criteria are met and to ensure the conversation is kept on task to measure 
specific objectives. 

However^ for the most part foreign language testers will ask for 
mastery through multiple choice tests. Multiple choice items have two 
parts: a stem and response options. The stem should be a complete 
sentence, short with ik> extraneous infcmnaticm and cmtain some information 
that relates to the nature or category of the correct answer. The four 
response options should be plausible and homogeneous and contain 
elements of the same catefory. Keep in mind the three types of objectives 
when writing test items. Information items are relatively easy to write; they 
are "who, what, when, where" questions. Conceptual items include 
questions such as "Which of the following is an example of. . ?** Procedural 
objectives state 'Tind the. . and * Judge the. . 

Each minimum performance indicator should have at least four test 
items. Three will be used for the interim test distributed with the CGO^ and 
one will be kept secure for use on the post-test Dunng the second year vhen 
the CGO*s arc being piloted, teachers should pilot the interim items as well 
to determine if students are having diflficulty with the wording or the 
concept. 
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Each of these criteria for multiple choice items must be considered: 

(1) stem clarity— Upon re^ng the stem, will the student under- 
stand the nature of the response required? 

(2) response options with problems— Vflnoh are implausible or 
not }K>mogene€nis? 

(3) structure/grammar— Are these acceptable? 

(4) mlidity—lf a stuctent answers the item ccwrcctly. Ikw confident 
would ycAi be that he has acquired skill or ?mowledge 
specified by the performance indicator? 

( 5 ) difficulty— How difficuh is this item for a minimally competent 
(D) student? 

(Used by permission: Lorin W. Anderson and W. L, Bell) 

There are four criteria for checklist quality: 

( 1 ) Completeness— Ate all the important steps included? 

(2) clarity— V/ ill an observer know what to look for and how to 
use the checklist? 

(3) validity and difficulty— ^Vsc the same criteria as for multiple 
choice items. 

Subject matter specialists grade only validity and difficulty while oui- 
of-field educators grade other poitions to ensure impartiality. 

The ultimate Curriculum Guide Outline is now complete. It contains 
all five components, has been piloted, and test items have been checked. A 
manj^cmcnt mastery system or monitoring program can initiated now. 
Once programmed with objectives, performance indicators, and test items, 
it will print out for the teacher test items on a particular performance 
indicator as well as state a percentage that denotes mastery. 

Armed with the ultimate Curriculum Guide Outline, you can 
eliminate the guess work in deciding if a student has really mastered the 
basics. Gone is the headache about what to teach in a given unit and what to 
leave out Gone are the days of a textbook publisher determining your 
course content. And here are the means by which you can insure that 
students master the critical skills in your foreign language courses. 
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Targeting the Target 
Language: 



A Teacher Reflects 



C Lee Bradley 
VaMosta State Coltege 



After years of methodoiogical chaos in the teaching of fcmign 
languages, it seems time to reflect on the present state langpage 
instniction in our colleges ami SKcmdary ^ools and to ronsicter tte 
reascms Uiat cc»npel us to offer languages to our stmients. Note that care has 
been taken to avoki speaking of reasons losiudy a foreign language, because 
siK:h i^aseology prodi^es cmr first error, when we try to justify to mr 
stuctents the stmly of a foreign language* At a time when every course in the 
cuniculum must be wanhwhiie, approprUite, ami t^fmfinancially pmmisif^, 
we have thought that we must justify mt preferred academic discipline in 
such misleading terms. Of course forei^ languages are worthwhile and 
apimi^atet but we are m>t truly romnmnicating with our hesitant, often 
recalcitrant, students who seem to think that appropriate and immediate 
are synonyms. They surely are not! We fall unfortunately into the same trap 
spre^ by certain studtents when we try to justiiy ^the stirfy" erf* foreign 
languaps using artificaJ reasons, referring to reasons fm studying foreign 
langua^s instead speaking of reasons for offering them. 

Several years ago a French teacher in a secondaiy school asked me to 
provide her with a few reasons for studying a foreign language which she 
ccHild share with her students. In turn, I ask^ her how she <»timanly 
respcmded when students |K>sed such a question. '"Oh,"' she began, tell 
them *Why not? One day you may msixry an ambass^or/ Perhaps the 
ntfvet^ of this peiwn who is no longer a member of our teaching ranks is 
surprising, but many of us experience an equally strcmg aversion when we 
hear son^ of the various reasons that cHhers believe to be somewhat more 
realistic* How many times have we suggest^ to oar students that they can 
become flight attendants (as if that were a universally admii^ goal) or to 
our students who are hooked on science that they will need a foreign 
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langua^ to be able to read their professioiial journals? I am convinced that 
nwst students in biology and mathematics, for examfrfe, do not do a great 
amount of reading even in professional journals written in English, much 
less in those written in Frendi, Spanish, Ru^an, or German! 

And even to our own language mayors: "Certainly," we assure them, 
"you may become an mterpreter at tlie General Assembly of the United 
Nations in New Yorit." Given the training and background requirements ctf 
such a position, do we truly believe that such a gioai will be ctmvincing 
enough to attract and retain foreign language majors in our programs? 

Perhaps now it becomes more apparent why we should avoid 
discussing reasons to nudy a foreign language. We trap ourselves, aixl we 
begin to invent shallow reasons. In my mind, the deeper reasons for offering 
a foreign language are t»sed on a general ai^preciation of Culture and 
Education. It was these cultural and educational lures that attracted us in 
the first place. We had to discover the worid, expose ourselves to new 
attitudes, f«rm our minds, ami seek to understaml the (rther inhabitants of 
our planet. As the former Ambassador of France, Jacques Kosciusko 
Morizet said in an address to the General Assembly of the American 
Association of Teachers of French in 1 972, we study (French) to "unfetter 
our spirit, to broaden and make our faculties supple, to prepare ourselves to 
perceive, understand, and use new phenomena to a greater degree." 
Basically, he echoed Goethe's maxim: "Wer fremde Sprpche nicht kenni, 
w«iss nichts von seiner eigenen." |He who knows no foreign language 
knows nothing of his own.] 

It is uniquely by language that we can fix our comprehension of the 
universe, and since each language is limited, monolinguals find themselves 
limited when they seek to describe the different realities of the universe. As 
we know, there are, in Eskimo, about twenty wonis for"snow." Being only 
Anglophones, we recognize the necessity of oniy one. If we spoke Eskimo, 
we could understand the reality of "snow" in some twenty nuances. In 
certain African languages, there are only two colors: dark and light. Imagine 
the joy of these Africans one day learning a language such as ours to 
discover the dozens of rainbows of all colors that Anglophones appreciate. 
Thai's the real reason for offering foreign languages to our students! 

I don't think that we need much further justification, but we could 
continue with the subtleties of tlw subjunaive, which permits Francophones 
to use certain nuances and refinements of thcMight impossible to speakers of 
English. The simple difTerence between "qui" and "que" {subject and 
object case), which CKrcasions beautifully turned sentences in French, is for 
all intents and purposes lost on Americans who no longer appreciate the 
difference between "who" and "whom," "whoever" and "whomever." 
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To return to tN d!$tim:tion we've made tetween '^studying a 
lanipmge'* and "'tiering a languid/* we shcHiM take uito account that we 
are in an era in whicli students are no k»niger fcmred by acactemic rules and 
curriculum guktelines to emt>ll in langua^ clasi^s* We have now in most of 
our classes what we have always wanted: an assembly erf* kimired spirits 
with whom we can share chit love crf'language. And we must fKofit from this 
c^:^itunity (tevek^ng a true enthusiasm amcmg our stidents. 

We are, as I once h^urd it expr^ed, in the ^'dynamics oi dilemma.** 
This dttemma, a dirwt result of pqpuUst thmights crf'imn^iate gain* can be 
resoh^ by dynamism in the ctassixKmi and by honesty with our students. 

The first aspect of this dynamism can be manifested in our chcrice of 
the fiH^ign langua^ as the language instruction. English shouM be the 
last recourse and never the initial ccq^out In order to prove to our stuctents 
that the language we are teaching is a living language, we must demonstrate 
that it is a language/vr j^e • witlniut any referent to'*lK>w do ycm say that in 
English I read: *'in rral language?*']. English is m>t the mother tongue of the 
world; mher languages are not secret codes invented to hide universal 
truths from our students as they are wcmt to believe. If every spe^er 
English on the face of the earth shcmld suddenly fail de^, French and 
Spanish and German axul nearly 3,000 other langua^s would continue to 
exist, wouM continue to be spoken, and, mirahile dictu, to understood! 

Joim L. Walker, in his article, ^'Opinions of University Students 
About Langua^ Teaching," Foreign Language Annals^ October 1973, 
(pp. 102-105), reported an excellent survey of stiulent opinions which are 
still valid today. Students told him that their principal goal is to develc^ 
their ability to speak, perceiving that the subsequent ability to read and 
understand the language is direcUy related to their oral skills. This attitude 
is, at least in part, justifiable, since withcnit practice in speaking, students will 
forget the grammar rules that they so much hate to learn and that we so 
much love to inflict on them. Basically, they prefer conversation in the 
language to conversations aboui the language, and so should we! 

We must also forgive our students their peccadilloes in pronunciation 
and spelling, for corrections of minor errors destroy their self-confidence 
and force them to make such efforts on superfluous details that they lose 
their momentum, their ?ea], and their desire to try to express themselves in 
the foreign language. What our students prefer, says Mr. Walken is to 
succeed in communicating their ideas in spite of the small errors that 
characterize every living language, especially our own. The success of a 
single convei^ation, imperfect as it may be, will engender the desire for 
other successes. 
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If our students are interested in learning languages, we 60 them a 
disservice if we sui^t them to old methods that were in vogue when we 
were students. Today, we are oUi^ to make sure that our students team 
well and that they Hnd pleasure in the academic process. At this pwnt, a 
word of warning about the possibility of repeating our pedagogical errors of 
the past woukl be in order. Eveiyoro had gimmicks to teach foreign 
languages. Some were stuck on the audio-visual method; othere on 
dialogues teamed by heart and repeated by robots. Still otters, for reasons 
that still escape me. perpetuated the method of tnuisiation into English, 
even at the beginning tevel AiKlthen, there were those who cmsaded for the 
study of contemporary culture as the only viable method of teaching a 
fmign langua^. 

It is true that culture has a great deal to do with language, for the latter 
is only a manifestation of the former. We can certainly incorporate culture 
into our classes to make the study of the language more real. History, dress, 
music, customs, theatre, traditions, «it, literature, and even the developmem 
of the language may inter»t our students and show them that the language 
itself is only the Up of the iceberg that is the civilization connected with the 
tar^t language. However, we must never forget that the language, iWs 
primordial phenomenon of communication, is the taiget 

To sum up: As language teachers, we need to recall that the real 
reasons for offering a foreign language today are the same ones that initially 
calted us to our chosen profession, that siren song from the land of Babel. 
We should therefore attempt to transfer our enthusiasm to our students and 
avoid the transparent and fradulent "jusUfications*' of the Now generation. 
Instead of insisting on the mastery <rfthe agrrament of the past participle in 
reflexive verbs in French, for example, we shoukl try to develc^ among our 
students a positive atUtude toward our discipline. We should explain that 
the perceptions of another culture and another langu^e, and consequently, 
of another reality (such as the reality of two past tenses jaspecu) in French 
and Spani^) are more important than a series of linguistic exercises. (La 
plume de ma tante est sur le bureau de mon cmcle.) 

When our students ask us the object of their study of a foreign 
language, let us resiKsid tc^ether that from language comes the ability to 
understand and communicate with others. 
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Increasing Student 
Participation in the 
Foreign Language Class 

Est^ M. Gababi 
Fim^ Lai^a^ Coaraltaot 
VmA Ridfe, IDinois 



What foreign language {m>grani does not have for its f«rimary ami 
oltiiimte crfgecti ve teach^ 

C8tk>n? We plan elates fiUed with tte smuKb of the taiBet language 
coming fnm every student and a foieM of e^r harKfe in tte air i»gnialing 
answers to our questkms. However, we may ccHitent wrsehres with lei» 
dum tf»e CTvisimiKMl aiticulate, eai^r perf^mnanc^. Hie ciassnwm may be 
analogous to the fbodian field Every foollmU play sketched on the 
blackboard goes for a touchdown; the same play run on the field may ncA, 
What then are the differences between those classrooms that promote 
commimicative *'U»icMbwi^** and tlK>» that (fo noHJ 

Tte solutkm to producinga hi^ level stiKim invdvement seems to 
lie in four common clasi^orai elements that are uncter tte teacber^s ccmtrol: 
1 ) teacher expectaticnis ami nKKlelmg those expectatkms; 2) classnxmi 
atmosphere; 3) instructional formats; and 4} teaching m^tivtties. In this 
paper, the teacher behaviors in each of theue fmir categories, which tend to 
increase the quantity and quality of studem participation^ will be examined 
more closely. 

Teacher Expectations and Modeling Those Expectations 

Students are more ccmsistenUy involved in using the target language in 
classes where the teacher expects the target language to be the <tominant, if 
not the sole, means of communication fnnn the first day of the first class 
thrwghout the enti^ sequence of instructicm. It is the teacher's respcmsibitity 
to model behaviors expected of students* Knc^, (1984) ictentifi^ these as 
''no excuse*' areas for English usage in the foreign langu^e class: 
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1. Greetings, l^vetaking, ami 8CM»al exchange between teacher 
and students. Social ameniti«i in the target language establish 
the expectatkm that the language wiU be used. Fuithennoie. 
students increa^ their ability to rect^nize aoxptable social 
ex|»essicH» before th^ are fimnally ]»^^ited in tt» ctmicu^ 
While formulaic and rou^, these exclmnges slKwId be pmrni- 
alized to fit the persons and situations of each class period. 

2. Giving directicms for instniction,nianagemeitt, and hou^ceepi^ 
Think ofphrases endlessly repeated: Open your books... Go to 
the blackboard ...We are on page 43, Exercise C . . . Afore 
loudly please . . . Quiet ... etc Their tepetitiousness plus the 
ease with which they can be shown as well as toW places them 
high cm the list of thin^ alwasy to be said in the target languaj^. 

3. Brief expIanaUons, particularly as ttey help stwtents track their 
progress thrtwgh the day's lesson. Most oius use set jriu^s to 
signal transitions in the lessfm: what we are doing now . . . 
That's all for now. . . Now we're going to... The test on lesson 4 
will cover . . . etc. Brief lesson plans can also be written on the 
b(md in the target lan^^. 

4. Probing, getting students to say one thing more. During daily 
recitation* stuttents can be enctwraged to expaiMd upcm their 
planned response by the teacher's asking cme more probing 
question. Whatever the last sentence spoken by the student, a 
questioi: ^*^in% how often, how much, when, where, do you, or 
who else may ei'icit sptrntraeous of die language. It is also a 
check on the student's real understanding of what he/she just 
said. 

5. Rewards, feedback, and emotional reactions. As teachers we 
need an extensive repertory of ways of letting students know 
when a response is good, acceptable, or needs some alteration. 
Variety, authenticity, and sensitivity are important in giving 
students feedback on their perfonnance. It is equally useful to 
teach them ways of reacting both positively and negatively (qu^ 
bueno, quelle hoireur) to announcements such as a quiz or a bit 
of school news. 

Using the target language requires the teacher to keep the langua^ within 
the comprehension level of the students and to exert great self-discipline in 
avoiding relapses into English. The results are well worth the effort. 
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OMsroom Afmospbere 

Classroran (raiticipatim is a public performaiu« in which each 
student risks embanassment ami failure. Dei^loping a iow-strcK environ- 
ment while keeping stwlaits cm task and aware of what is unp(»tant is, 
needtess to say^ a challenge. Positive reinfcmrement for d^uied behaviOTs 
shouU ex(»ed instan:«s of native remfor^nem for umteuraUe behaviors. 
There is evidence to surest that positive reinforcement is the exception, 
not the rule. (Chance, 1985) On the first day of class, it may he more 
important to establish a climate in which each persra feels a sense of 
belonging than to list the rules of conduct or the year's course c^ectives. 
Keeping all students involve is l^st (km by calling on them all, avokiing 
blind spots,'* moving thncmgbmit the classixxMn, ami by giving moderate 
attention to each imlividual without overdoing it Phrasing questions, 
^justing pace or level of difficulty to assure mtequate challen^ can boost 
student self-cOTfidem^. Our questions should enctxirage students to take 
some risks while remaining optimistic about the pit^ability of performing 
well Adec^ate fee<&ack m progress, interesting presentations, and novelty 
increase student intere^ and mcMfvati<»i. (Hunter, 1982) never ask the 
students to do something that I am iK>t wiUing to do myself/' says one 
awaid-winning teacher (Rodriguez^ 1985) Teachers w!k> participate in 
classroom games, who encoura^ students to ask them questions or give 
them commands, and then who answer their questions ami perform their 
commaiHis, often humcnxHisiy* establish a more OTderly and dynamic 
classroom than any set of rules and regulatk}ns cx)uki create* 

Madeline Hunter ( 1 982) ddines mc^vation as the ''intent to learn." 
While we always tope for students pc^sessing intrinsic motivation ("Teach 
me; I'm yours."), she reminds us that extrinsic motivation can be acquired. 
Although the tone of the classroom is important, building on the student's 
bcnse of success and progress is equally important Charting progress 
toward goals can be more effi^tive than keepmg track of grades. This helps 
them measure progress in terms of themselves rather than by comparison 
with others' performance. For example: ''Do you know that in this lesson 
you learned twenty-five new words of things to buy and where to buy 
them?" ** When we finish lesson 9, you will be able to take your family to a 
Mexican restaurant and order a meal in Spanish." 



IttstnK^lonal Formats 

Should we be astonish^ to learn that the m^ority of us favor 
instructional formats that limit rather than increase the amount of student 
use of the target language? A study conducted at the University of 
Wisconsin, (Nerenz & Knop, 1982) found that to be so, and my own 
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mffmnal observatims cmndxwate tbme findings. In a stiKiy involving eight 
forngn langu^ ^slere, e«:h oac raiHlc»aly absetyed eleven times Om- 
an eight-wedi period, ttese findings enwrged. The amount frf'time spent in 
fmir dtfTerent pxmp mies was as iUybw!&: 

Lar^ group (9 or nxMne students) 74.8% 
Individual 8.25% 
Paire 5.3% 
Small group (3-8 students) 2.9% 
Clearly, large group instroctkm was inferred by a vast m^rity of 
cocqierating teachers. 

By means oi a set of c^rvatimal iHx>cedur«i, the uiKiunt 
teachers-stwtent interrction was charted tor of tite grmip sizes. The 
pnH}(»ti<»i of stiKknt talk to teaclwr talk was as folk>ws: 

Individual .61/1 
Laige grmip .85/1 
Small group 3.78/1 
Pairs 8.44/1 
The favored large grmip instiuctnn produc«i about a 50-50 oral exchange 
betw«Mi studoits and tesclwr. that is, the students specie ne»iy as much as 
the teacl^rs. In individualize instntwtiiM}, stiutents ^poke about 2/3 as 
dften as teacl»ers. In anall gnmp instructira, stiKients spoke ahno^ four 
times as much. However, during painKi instivcticm, students spc^ trnxe 
than eight times as much as teiKhm. 

The realities of teaching teli us that each group size has its proper 
place in a repertCHy of teachm; technkiu^ Laige group instruction is most 
effective in introdiu^mg a block c^infcHmatioo or explaimng a omi^ that is 
new to all the stuttents. Such explanatkms must be followed by gnwp 
practice to assist individuals in understanding the applications of the idea 
and to help the teacher identify potential areas of misunderstanding. Small 
grouis and pairs offer increase cqiportunity for further drill, practice, aiMi 
applications ome tte initial concejA is umierstood. Because pairs reduces 
the ntmiber of human vari^les more than small grou|», many teachers use 
pairs for drill and practice and small groufs for more creative an>ltcations. 
And individual instruction is a useful remediation to help indiv^uals keep 
up with the gnMip or pr<%ress beyoml the group-unposed limits. 

If }»ired instraction can so dramatically mcreai^ sbident classroom 
use of language, why ck> so few of us use it regularly? It may be that 
discipline and ^uftent management represent a m^r concern. Unt^rtainty 
abmit which learning activities effectively complement paired instruction is 
another. Development of effective paired activities includes four steps: First, 
the teacher takes time to establish and pr«;tice the process by which each 
student works with a partner. For example, the teacher may explain that 
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today*s partiier wUl be the perscKi ui front, 

dependii^g on wtere you ^arL By changing seatmg anangeim^nts two to 
four thnes per year, the number cf pcAentsal imrtnm multqdiea. Time 
explaining the process and findhig one's partror is time saved in all 
sub^quent wtivit^ ttete^lH^givn very 

so that there can be no ckHiM as to who is domg what If, fm example, the 
purpose ct this paired exercise u to practice ami master material fnm 
today's hcmiewOTk, the teacher may say: (Stiatent A), you read tl^ 
qwstm or cues fixmi E xercise A and B< ( Studrat B), you read tim ai^wers 
fnm y<mr homewcnlc. If indkmbt abcnit the ri^ ansvirer, try to i^ree. If you 
can't a^nse, go m to the next cm. As socm as you have Hn^l^ reverse 
roSes. When Student B has &8ked the questions and Student A has 
answer^ ck^ your bocAs ami turn ycwhcffl^wc^fi^ down.'' The ^ 
step is an extension of the second oi^ erf" ^ving jxnec^ in^roctimis about 
the task. Set q>ecific time Bmits: **You have two minutes. " A short time 
creates a sense of urgency. Too much time is encouragement to dawdle. If 
time is too shoru extern) Urn time period um4nru»vely. Tbe fourth ami final 
step is to explain tlw payoff. What win be the OMisequences of this quick 
practice? In this mstan^, it might be a l^ef wssiim in which the teacher 
asks the san^ questions that tte staidents practice with variations. Tl^ 
objective might be to get as many answers as possible within a short time. A 
simple scorify procedure facilitates translating the oral perfonnance into an 
oral recitaticm grade. In summary, the four steps of piwticing the "paired" 
pn>cess, giving precis task insferucticms, impc^g time limits for task 
cc^ni^ticm, and provkling a i»yoff fm doing it eHmate mmt {m)b}ems 
arising firom Hi^nt management 

Many teachers feel that the more mechanicai the exercise, the more 
easily it lends itself to paired inacti(%« thus saving tbe teacher's energy for 
nwr^ creative, (H^^n-emted langua^ applications. Wt^n pairs and small 
grou}^ are given tte <qq)oitunity to wcut on something myre creative, tbe 
teacher will have to make ^ustments m time, task assignments, and 
feedback for the payoff. A ikst dfoit at a paired activity shmild be planned 
throughly so that success is guaranteed 

Teaebing Activities 

After the teacher has set tl^ expectation of maximum language use in 
the classroom, has demonstrated by his/her own actions that expectation, 
has established a classrorai atmosphere that encrarages students to 
participate or ''perform," has selected instructional groups that facilitate 
increased language use, what kinds of activities woric best? The pc^ibitittes 
are endless, limited only by e^h individual's imagination ami energy. 
Activities th^ lequire Itttie or no prior preparation and that can be 
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nnplement^ spontaneously wten the time feels right are often imfermL 
There are kimis of exerrisa that appear to owsi^ently jmmK^te active 
student invoh^ment in class, encouimge progress toward ccmmunicative 
skills, and immote pro&dency in language. Exerdses that mcrease student 
participation and retenticm learned ccmtent 

1 . are placed in a (xmtext integrating the need for both linguistic and 
ranununkative ccmipeteiKre. 

2. refer to the learmrs ttemselvi^ c»r c^ers known to them. They 
wte not antmymous aid deperscmalized* 

3. emphi^iK lan^iage fuMtifm ami meaning, ikH form. 

4. involve interactive use of authentic language. There is situational 
realism. 

5. c^tain ^ncMional material such as humor or pathw* 

6. allow some student choice, (^^mtunities for creativity, or 
drawing inferences through probtem-solving and even guessing. 
They are not mechanical m predictable. 

7. are cleaiiy structured in e3i|>ectations of what the students do, but 
provide qpen-emted pos^bilities. fCelce-Murcia, 1985; Omaggio, 
1985; Robinson, 1985) 

Here are some sample exercises that have many of the above 
characteristics and that are adaptable for use in small grou{^ or pairs. 

Navigator/Filat 

Skill: listening comprel^nsion, speaking 

Linguistic content to go, geognq>hica] names, ordinal numbers, words and 
phrases expressing time or sequence. 

The pilot is given a drawing representing a map of cx^untries, town, streets of 
a neighborhood, or layout of the school. The navigator orally gives 
instructions on which places will be visited and in what order. The pilot 
either traces the route or numbers the sequence of places visited When 
finished, the pilot checks with the navigator on the correctness of his/her 
paper. The students can then reverse rol(W. 

Feedback: Question-answer session asking, **Where do you go? Tell me 
where she goes? Where is the third place you go? Is it near. . ,T 

Dccomtor/A rchitect 

Skill: listening comprehension, speaking or writing 

Linguistic content to be, to put, nouns of topic chosen, preposilions of 

location, cardinal {H>ints 

This is a variation on Pilot/Navigator. Student A tells student B where to 
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I^ce (Ejects Li a square or otter cteHned space. These objects may 
represent jfumiture in a room, rooms in a hcHiM, stores around a square, 
departments in a store. 

Order, piease 

SkiU: listening c<»nprehensi(m, speaking 

Linguistic content: comnH^a vocalmlary from the current and/or {^vious 
tessoi^ syntax, adveits of qimnUty or frequency {mucho, m poco, 
l^ucQup, un jmi, pas du touu muchas veces, a vxesjamds, souvem, 
quelqwifoiSp raremtnt) 

Tether or student reads aloml items or activities in grou{s of three. 
Students individually rank them according to instructions (preference, 
(requ^ncy, usefiih^ss, need, etc.). Pairs are then os^ixed in which the 
partners OHnpare how they are alike and different Afterward, the teacher 
can survey the entire class by ccnjnting the number of preferences expressed 
for a given item. Conversational foUow-up requires the students to make a 
statement ^ut themselves and at least one other person in the room. 

Twos^es 

Skill: writing, listening comprehension, speaking 
Linguistic content: genenU vocalnilary, sentence structtu'e 
Pairs of students write a serks of statements (5- 1 0} that may be judged by 
one two criteria Example: easy/difficult, posstble/impossiUe, good/b^, 
interesting/^duil, polite/impolite, responsible/irresponsible, American/ 
French, American/Spanish, (in the tai^t language, cmirse). The 
meaning of the sentences may encour^e personal jiuigments or may state 
the obvious. Example: Jepeux toucher lenezavecle pied. Escribo mi (area 
con una manzaniL Two pairs may take turns reading and reacting with each 
other. 

Variation: Students may respond with an emotional exclamation to reveal 
their opinion of the statement Example: Toco la nariz con el pie, iQui 
barbaridad! or Je nage tons les jours dans la piscine. Chouettel 
Variation: Expand twosies into threesics: possible/probable/impossible, 
polite/impoiite/depends, easy/diflTicuK/don't know, etc. 

Psychologist 

Skill: write or speak 

Linguistic content to be^ to think, to believe, to remember, adjectives 
sentence structure, Imrauxe 

Students look at visuals from or related to the textbook (photos, drawings* 
transparencies, etc.}* In pairs students invent situations and statements 
about what each person or thing is thinking or feeling and reasons why. In 
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feedback sei^bn, the teacher reconis typts of aoswers on blackboard or 
overhead acetate. ComimratHlity m divergence of answers can be a ^mce 
oi dkcusskm. 

Bn^art/Having the last word 
SkiU: speaking 

Unguii^ ctmtent sentence stfwtme, modiliers 
In pairs, StiKitent A makes a statement using familiar ^^>cabulaiy. Student fi 
repeats tl^ same ^ntei)^ \mt adds one more woid c^* irfirase to it Each 
keeps idding to the sentence until neither am add anything mwe that is 
meaningfid. They c<mnt the number of w^s ami ^teiK^es they were able 
to invent within the time limit In feedback, the partners will say to the class 
the bngest sentence they were able to create* 

Mary/Gary quite contrary 
Skill:speaking 

Linguistic ccmtent sentence structure^ comparable elements within a 
sentence 

In this variaticm on Bmggart^ Student A makes a statement Student B 
restates it choiging one element They continue each om changing one part 
of the pievioudy heard sentence. Within the time limits, they count the 
number cf sentences they were able to make, what the first sentence and the 
last sentence were. 

Spelling test 

SkiU: speak, iisten, write 

Linguistic ^mtent lUphabet familiar vocabulary 

Student A selects a grrap of words to lactate to Student B by spelling them 

aloud. StiKlent B copies them as said by Student A. They check coircctness 

of spelling against t)^ Ust^ then reverse roles. 

Show and tell/giving instructions/following directions 
Skill: speak, listening comprehension 

Linguistic content verbs, imperatives, subjunctive of wanting, mil necessity* 
expressions of location 

StiKient A tells Stirfent B how to do something. Student B performs the act 
as directed. Examples: set the table, find an object in the room, assemble an 
obj^U rearran^ a group of items, go to a specific destination* 

Socializing 
Skill: speak 
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linguistic COTtent: socW formula and idicmiatic expre^icms 

Tte teacli^r describes a social sibiatkm; pairs oi students Invent respoi^s 

to the sftuatioa Exampte: 

Sti^t A Student B 



Intitxhure self classmate; make 
om statement about that person. 

Ask a favor. 
Extend an invitaticm. 

Make a series of statements abcnit 
pe<^te you know or common 

Give a ccHnpliment 

Make a gossipy statement about 
a person 

State a pix^lem. Try to secure 
help or advice. 

State an unfulfilled wish. 



Acknowledge intnxiwticm; ask a 
questiim relating to statement 

Accept with a condition or refuse 
and explain why. 

Ac^t and express thanks or 
an»reciatkm« 

E^hne with legrete or give excw». 

Acknowledge each one with an 
emiMkmal exclamatkm (surprise, 
disgust, pteaanne^ a^^q^aroe, etc). 

Ackm>wled^ or respoiKl to the 
compliment 

Ask a leading question about the 
statement 

Offer advice or ask for more 
information. 

Encourage or discourage Student 
A in acting upcm the wish. 



Skill: write 

linguistic content vocabulary of personal data and family relatimships 
After the teacher explains the kind of information r^uested on a passport 
ai^Ucatk>a, pairs of students develop a fomi that requests biographical 
infcMination (name, address, age, date of birth, family members— names, 
lelationships, age). 

This is your l\fe 
Skill: read, speak 
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Linguistk: ccmtent: vocabulary d'biograiAtcal data, perscmal experiences, 
and pr^E»neims 

Pairs use the passport form as the basis for interviewing each other. As 
vocabulary and linguistic ^histicatkm increase they may qi^stkms 
and infmnatioii about likes and dislikes (sports, foocb, cokns, leisure 
activities, fomous peqpie, etc places visited, work information, personnal 
information about family members, etc. 

ID Check 

Skilk read, speak 

Linguistic ccmtent biographical data 

From data gathered in paired interv iews, ID cards can be made for all class 
members arnd keiH in the cl^niom for year-kmg use. Information may be 
exiwuied to include lUies ami d^likes, personal heroes, thinp tl^y have 
doM, never (kme, want to cfo, can't do« Working in small groups, every 
student takes a card with informaticm about another. One by one, students 
tell members of the group details from the card without revealing the 
student's name. Other grrap members tiy to guess the stuctent's identity 
with the information they heard. 

Photo finish 
Skill: write, speak 

Lmguistic ccmtent sentence structure, familiar vocabulary 

Warm up or close out the last five minutes of class by distributing photos 

from a magazine or assigning a photo in the textbook. Each pair of students 

must then write as many questicms and answers as they can about the photo. 

The next day, two pairs of stwtents ask each otl^r the questions they 

prepared 

Variation: Answers may l>e prepared, some of which are true and others 
untrue. The opposing pair has 1 5 seconds in which to study the photo before 
it is covered. They hear the statements about the photos and decide whether 
they are correct Scores are kept on the number of right answers. 

Sort and list 
Skill: read 

Linguistic CMtcnt: recogniticMi of vocabulary meaning, grammatical function, 
or pronunciation. 

Give pairs of students 5-10 words randomly grouped. The words selected 
should have at Iea5it one element in common. Within the time limit (2-4 
minutes depending on the number of words), student are to sort the words 
into two or more lists. Words may be sorted according to similarities or 
dissimilarities in meaning, sound, ways in which the object is used, times 
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when it is categcnries cf ^cms« grammatical fwm, grammatical 
function, etc. Exampte: el pan, h tortilla, la mermelada, la manM/uilla, 
la taza, el ccfi can elplata, la servilleta, las kuepos, el cuchilla. In 
feedback, write or have a indent record on the board the numbers of 
categories the stmients created, t)i>es of cate^ries, what woids fit, what 
words did not fit Enrourage i^iKlents to explain their re^ns for grouping 
words. This will reveal both convergent and diver^nt thinking. 

PhiMqfoumalism 
Skill: write 

Linguistic cmtent autobiographical information 

Students create their autobiographic using pictures, cartoons, collages, 

and drawings to which they write captions. 

Real Characters 
Skill: speak or write 

Linguistic content: familiar v<x:abulary, sentence structure 
In small groups or teams, the students write and present expanded versions 
of Uie dialogues in the textbodc. They may either ccmtinue the dialogue from 
the point at which it ei^, change cnicial infcHmation in the dialogue, or 
invent a variation cm the same dialogue. 

Variation: They can make up Inographies for the dialogue characters 
(backgrcmnd, wigins, occufmtions, physical appearance). 

. . .and there arc mwne. Each of the above activities provides a core or 
framewori^ that can be used with variatkms in lexical groups, verb tenses, 
other grammatical structures, and additional cmnplications involving 
various people as the students* linguistic s<^stication increases. Clear 
instructicms and demonstrating what is wanted within the large group will 
help pairs and small giou}»s ^t off to a good start For additicmal variations, 
a listening comprehension activity can be expanded to include speaking; 
speaking activities may require '.vriiing; *.vriting may involve reading; and 
fmaiiy reading may be recast as a listening comprehension exercise. While 
the instructional materials provide the linguistic material on which to build 
participation, it is the enthusi^c involvement of the teacher that will 
promote increased stuctent participatk>n. This kind of i^rticipation must 
receive an apprc^riate reward in the teacher^s grading system. The 
enthusiastic teacher who sets high expectations for students, models those 
exf^ctations, organizes them for maximum interaction, and provides 
meaningful situations for that interaction is the one most likely to enjoy the 
benefits of increased student partici]»tion. 
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Making Language 
Study Real: 

sun Development wUfa Authentic 
Language Samples 

Lyase B. BryBm 

Georgia Southwrstern College 



First of all, why is there concern with making foreign language study 
real? In a statemeitt referring u> stiKlents stwiying English in Shans^ai, 
Jf^s and Davies ptmA out that 

Many ESL stwlaits think of the classitxm} as a place separate 
frcMn the real world, where teachers use a special language seldom 
found ebe^re tmd (&ci»s this langu Aj^^ as an c^^ect 8t»iy 
ratter than a vel^le of cxHnmunkiatim. (1981) 

Johns ( 1 985) refers to this phenomenon in a discussion of the devetopment 
of materials for use in the ESL classroom. There are now many materials 
that do enj|rfiasi2» "ccHnmunic^tion," and many <^iis tiy u> simulate reality 
in a varkty of ways. It » di»»Mutqsing to find that (tefnte cmr many antics 
and teaching tricks (A la Rassias, etc.), we do not always succeed (Bouma. 
1985). Once a grmluate student of Frem:h stwiying at Laval University in 
Quebec toki me that French did ncM beccMm: real to her until she chwrved 
that it was the languai^ cm the toothpaste tube! Her experience came after 
four years French as an tmdeiigr^uate and durii^ ^r Masters Degree 
Program! Making English real to international students in tl^ United States 
of course is nm quite the same as teaching it in China, but even tere we ne^ 
to capitalize on the woiM aroumi us. Teaching a foreign lanj^tage (e.g., 
French, Spanish, or German) is analagous. Those of us who teach in large 
n^tn^litian areas have a number resound at huHi; ti»se of us wIk> 
teach in small rural communities have a difficult time making the language 
real. The challen^ is ours. 

What allows a language "to live" or "to become real" for our 
students? Of primary importance is the use of the language for real 
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cc^nmiiiucaUfKau In such classes* we as teachers scmK^times lose our 
anonymity and mm cteal with tettmg oiu* stuctents krow us as real pwp^. 
Speaking erf* real peopk^ native speakers make a tanguage come aUve! MxM 
of us try to invite native speakers to visit om classes: it has been my 
experience timl the mem one does to involve native spe^ers in d^^es, the 
mote interested ttiKtents beccmie. Piere are many ways that this can be 
done, and we shouki expbre all of the possibilities to bring exchan^ 
students ami teachers into oar scIkx^Is ami simiki at least idratify the native 
speakers within cmmiuting cfistance of cmr sctods. 

In acMition to resound perscms, we cm make authentic thinj^ 
available— scnne tlwm in print form but many (like the tocAhfmste tube) 
simply items taken from everyday life. High school teachers are usually 
very good at having a "culture table" or "culture comer'' complete with 
bultetin board, magazines, and all sorts of nra/ia. The same kind ot 
atmosi^re stoukl be i^r^nt on the coHe^university level eq>«ially 
since we are still teaching the t^giniung stud^t 

The reluctance to pal such items out in the classroom sometimes is the 
result of iwt wanting to have them "walk away/' It is possible to provide 
those items we do not wish to lose on a cl^^kout basis. It has been my 
experience, however, that mmt of my milia is returned and, althmii^ 
student need to be reminded to take things hcmie with them, they become 
more interested once they do. 

If we want to use such material c^timally, it must be integrated into 
the lan^ge study per se. This is wheie the selroticm of materials becomes 
so important Many materials are now avail^le for purchase at our 
language conferences. Of the items available, scmie can be simply "of 
interest** With a little bit of thought ami creativity, they can he made a part 
of the course. For example, a children's book of cok>rs was "of interest" to 
my classes. I now use it as they leam the vocabulary of colors in their book. 
Other chiklren^s books are useful because tl^y have a wealth of pktures in 
them. The key fw the teacher is to find a way to complement or enhance the 
study of a language by using such materials. 

One iMoblem cited by scmie teachers is that such materials are 
considered inappropriate and are not n^ll acc^iHed by older students. We 
teachers must be devious; one tactic that has been suc^ssful fw me is to 
present materia! to stmlents and enlist their md to critique it in terms of its 
content organization, etc. Also, it is pc^sible to ask coUe^ age students if 
they would it if they were teaching a class of youngsters in which the 
material would be appropriate (a "role-playing** situation). Students like to 
be respected for their mature judgment and for their opinions. 

Ani^er question one must ask is the following. What are the 
possibilities that exist for the use of authentic materials? Recently the thrust 
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of the development ai the ACTFL Proficiency Guideline has been the 
deveb>{Hi%nt of tests cS oral omp^ency. It is disafi^xrinting that the 
emj^iasis has been frfaci^ m onl piodi^tion and that listening ccmipre- 
fa^icMn was not t>^ first skill to be cimskierMl f<Mr testing. Based on my own 
experieme aiKl couf^ with my reseansh realinp in tte fiekl listening 
cmnf^etensiOT, my immaiy emjrfmsb would have hwn cm listening since 
many students (especially ESL/EFL stiKients) who have been trained in 
progranss dua have emidiasiziKl wal skills do tM have an ^iequate 
ccHnmaiKl of listening ccmtprehenskm. On more than one occasion we have 
{mbaMy enoninteied uKliWduab who were able to mask tt^ir inability to 
uiKterstaml by maintaining the floor ami communicating in a very articulate 
manner with themselm! Listening is a skill that, even in cme*s native 
language, is sonM^tums lacking. We must, in the foreign language 
classroom, assist ^udents to become '*cood listeners.^' This requires a lot of 
practice and ai^n^riate material: authentic material. 

The use of authentic audio materials in the elementary stages of 
foreign language courses is rrcimmended So c^oi such material is used 
only with advanced learners. All students need to be exposed from the 
begiiming to what rtal language sounds like. I am reminded of the 
commercial that ends: "So this is the dining rocmi!" H<^fuUy, if we expose 
our students early on to authentic language in authentic settings, they will 
nc^ be saying (when they arrive in a foreign ctMintry and hear native 
speakers using tl^ language): '*So this is French (or Sfmrish or German, 
etc.)!" 

It may mH be possible to im>vide a cf»npiete ;m>gram for listening 
comprehension unless listening has h^n incwporat^ into the text material 
being used, at least not immedately. We can begin to supplement the 
provided materials, however, with a plan for the design of instmction and an 
understandir)gof the various levels of difBculty. Figune 1 provides a model 
for the design of instruction^ material, arKl Figure 2 depicts the sc(^ and 
sequence, or dUHcuIty levels, of materials that can be used Many language 
educators have advcN:ated the use of dictation, and in partial or total 
dictation exercises we can both test and teach. Currently, dictation is 
looked upon favorably as a technique for instruction and testing (Stanfield, 
1985). 

Figure 1 provides a model desired to assist in the develc^>ment of 
authentic materials in an instructional format. It is obvicnis that the Tirst 
steps must be co determine the skills of the studenU as well as their general 
background and interests as we attempt to identify the specific objective of 
the instructional component. Next, we must identify suitable material that 
can be used and determine how we wish for it to be used. It is important that 
we consider what we will expect students to be able to do once they have 
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cOTifrfeied tte instractimal seqi^n^ l^ffipre we ctevelc^ tte sequence. Tt^ 
(hnibte anows indicate tte qrtion fi^ revtemi and n^onakteratkm at any 
pdnL With tlitt de vekq>n»yst oS tte evaluation in^tnio^ wt sbouM have a 
clear uncterstandhig erf the scope and sequence «rfthe material to be covered 
Sim^ we are COTsktoring the ctevdk)imMmt of authentw ai^io maleriak in an 
instrwtiimal f^at,atthi5tin^,itisne»^arytD(tet»minettere 
of the stiKfents aiKl <Hient tibmn to ttie d^ticm fiHmat ami to the 
chanu:teristi«» {^natural spmiJt I am runiiK^ 
who was expericMfaig great difficulty lu^en^amiing wimt claimed was 
''One w«ml which I heareverywl^ and (k> mrt umterstamC** He finally 
mustered his cwrage ami tokln^ what ti^ wend was: ''whachuty^cmmL*^ He 
was amazed when I explained that it was actually five woids: ''what are ycm 
going to He was ui^>repared for natural, eveiyday speech patterns of 
native Ei^iish speakers ami tte {rficmok^i^ reducticms that ocou^. 
Phcmotogical rechK:ti(ms are even mmt |»evateEit in French, ami I foumi 
that the use erf materials such as thow fnj^md by Pimsleur (1974) veiy 
helirful for stiKients of French planning to wwk with authentic lani^age 
samples. Preparation must be ccmsidered. 

Fi^re 2 illustrates all of the different kmds of audio material: 
contrived material, ramnMled autl^nttc materials, authentic materials 
(with and withwt familiar subji^ matter)* Students n^ to be exposed to 
all typra, if they are to be expected to im)cess all of them. It is su^^ted that, 
while practk:e and exposure might tncwporate even tte most diflkult tevel, 
namely "Authentic Materials, whk^ »ne unfamiliar to the listener,'' the 
mastery level expect^ and fm which the students are test^ may be much 
less demanding. It is suggested that Urn "scqpe and sequence^' be used to 
determine their maisaery level and assist the stiulents to move to more 
difficult levels. It w<nild be advant^eous for the stuitents to have as much 
exposure to as many levels as postible in cmier to bwome fMiiUar with the 
ultimate levels. This must be done with care so that the stmients do not 
become frustrated or overwhebned. Wten necessary, students should be 
placed individuaily with r^ard to the appropriatness of ccmtent of material 
am] level of difficulty. 

With the instructional development model in mind and with the 
"levels*' of difficulty consider^ wt can begin to choc^e materials. In the 
categoiy of "Controlled Authentic Materials," Walt Disney type materials 
spark great interest due to the expressive delivery of the narrators as they 
tell the familiar fairy tales. The use of fairy tales is advocated by a numl^r 
of language educators because the content is familiar and students can guess 
intelligently as they listen to them or as they read them. (Meyer, 1 984, and 
McArthur« 1975) Radio broadcasts are available on short wave and it is 
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possible to cider materia! now from a variety of purees. Tte €i r^Uo 
has been advocated by many. (Felt, 1973; Neiscm and Wood, 1975; 
Seigneuiet, 1972) Using rmik> m^ws can be in^^pmated into ti^ d^atkm 
f<mnat easily omre die text hiui been transcribed (iMM ^ 
static is iHesent w if a dialedt is |H^«»mt)* Rclerring to the tevels d diflkulty , 
it is obvknis that we nxmt cbome famUiartqpics covered in tJh^ news if we 
expect om student to fHOiKffi thrai befwe ttey luive reaclml tte mastery 
level erf'** Authentic Materials, indamiKar sul^fect matter/' (Figure 2, 4.0) 

In many cases, material presented aurally for instnictdcm in a c<Mitent 
area lends itself to miafAatimi fm language exercises. Of ccmrse, as is true 
when using print material, vocabulary exidanaticms cui enable students to 
work with material that is linguistically mwe difficult than that of ttehr 
langu^ text Ah»ig with the vocabulary explanation, any klkmis, slang 
expressi<ms, dial^t usage, or un&miliar grammatical forms can be 
explained and treated as vocabulary entries. 

Authentic materials are becoming increasingly available within this 
country both in stores aiul via cable ami satellite todk-ups. We must find 
wuys to develcq) mi distribute ( legally) materials of an authentic nature that 
have been i»epared m m instructional fmnat and evaluated in a classrocHn 
settii^ The imptementatiim o( such materials as an integral part of a 
lanpAge class is jwt erf* the answer to the question: ''How do I make it 
real?'* We need to share our icteas arKi pool wr rescnirces as a profession. 

InstruM^cmal Modules 

English American Medical Association film: New Pulse q/'L(/S? (Pyramid 
Fihns) 

Encore Visuals fihnstrip/cassette: Snack Facts 
Walt Disney Pfwiucthns 
Fairy Tale Books with cassettes 

French Newscast ftom France m Watergate 

Wah Disney Productions Fairy Tate Books with cassettes 

Spanish: Walt Disney Productions Fairy Tale Bocks with cassettes 
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Trivial Pursuit^ in the 
Fore^ Language Oassroo: 

Monika Lynch 
Gemgia Soatbera Coll^ 



TRIVIAL PURSUIT is a unique and fascmating intellectual game 
that has achieved a very high status in tfas mind of the public. ^ If cme is good 
at TRIVIAL PURSUIT (»]e isconskleredtobe'sinail*' especially among 
young people. The game is so successful because it simultaneously caters to 
two very important cultuml n^is in all of us, the quest for knowledge, and 
the urge to play. Hie players think and cn^y at the same time. Tl^re are 
almost unlimited possibilities for expansion, and the rules of play are very 
flexible. These features ami the ahnc^t tcAxA dependence <m precise oral 
explosion make TRIVIAL PURSUIT an excellent means to tram 
students to converse spontanecmsly in the tar^t language for an extended 
period of time in the classroom and at language club get-togethers* 

Most students have spent hmirs playing TRIVIAL PURSUIT with 
great enthusiasm in English, and they ai^ familiar with the rules and the 
format of the questions. When they find out that TRIVIAL PURSUIT is 
available in the language they are studying, their curiosity is aroused and 
they are eager to play* As socm as the first question is read, all inhibitions 
about speaking in the target language disappear and the magic of trivia 
hunting takes over. The players discuss the questions, sometimes argue 
about them and often voice disappointment, even disgust when they cannot 
answer a seemingly easy question. They constantly employ different types 
of structure — questions, statements, commands, exclamations— and a 
wealth of vocabulary. 



^Tri (S! Pursuit is ihe regisiered trademark of Hom Abbot Lid. in Canada, the Vmm 
of Stnith AMca. and the United States i>f America and i% the registered trademark of Hi>m 
Abbot International Ud. throughout the refJt of the world. 
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TRIVIAL PURSUIT is now available in Gennan, French, Italian, 
and Spanish.'^ Que$ti<»» of universal kiu>wtedge have ttansialed and 
appear in their ajp^propnfito categcmes, givmg students the ^vanta^ of 
familiarity. The students really get excited w}^ they I'mlerstaiKl this type 
erf* question and iieqx^ to it, evoi if ttey itoiH loaow aU t^ 
us^ to state the que^icm. Familiar qi^ti(^ take chi a whole new aura fcH* 
tte students when tlusy hear tl^m in the fweign language. 

To market the game successfully in other countries, the authors have 
replace questkms veiy paiticular to Angkv \ nericm cuhuie with questicms 
relating to the foreign culture, esi^cially in the areas of current events, 
sports, and entertainment Looking for the answers to these questions often 
leads to fruitful discussions, which provide unusual insights into the 
interests and concerns of the German-, French-, or Span»b-speaking 
countries* 

Because the c^^al TRIVIAL PURSUIT was translated and altered 
to challenge native speakers, it works best in advanced classes that are 
oriented towards oral proficiency. At the same time, the game is so 
adaptable that moctified versions can he introduce on the elementary and 
intermediate levels. With the textbook as a source and by »3liciting ideas 
from the students, the mstructor abates game cards for the diffen^nt levels. 
Categories can be changed to make the game more vocabulary or str cture 
oriented. To suspense, aiKl to chdlenge tiie better students as well, 
some difficult questions are included in the game. 

To ensure success on all levels, ti^ instractor must set clear goals for 
the students and for the game's place in the overall program. The students 
need to understand that the game is a means to improve oral profk:iency. 
Several days before playing time, the instructor assigns the vocabulary 
necessary to conduct the ^me. The rules of play in the target language 
serve as a guide for assembling the list. The students receive a handout, 
which may have tte following format: 

The main purpose for playing TRIVIAL PURSUIT in class is for you 
to develop your oral skills in the tar^^t language. 

You will learn to respond spontaneously to unfamiliar questions. 

You will find out that you can figure out meanings without 
knowing all the words. 



^Thc German. French. Ilaliaii* and Spanish versitwis are available from Teacher's 
DiM:ov€ryJ 1 30 E. Big Beaver Rd, Troy, Ml 48(«3 1997; loMfwnum I 800^52 l"3l$97. 
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Ycni will get into the habit thinking in the taiget language. 

You will receive a wealth of infonnation alwut the foreign 
cmintry« 

At the same time you will have fun playing a pedlar game. 
The language of communicaticni throughout the game is the target 
languai^. 

Any Enj^h word I t^ar is an ''iUegal motion/' and the player who is 
at play forfeits his turn. 

Learn the words ami phrases necessary for the mechanics of the game. 
You are reqxMsible for the vocabulary list^ on tte blackboard and 
tN cultural infmnation assigned 

Winning is fun but it is nc^ as important as learning the art of 
formulating good questions and answers. Finding an answer through 
lively discus^on in the target language is more t^neficial than 
completing the game* 

Before play begins, the class decides wl^tter the basic rules of play 
are to followed ch* if changes need to be made to allow for limited time. If 
the students wish to ccmiplete the game in one 45- to SO-minute class 
session, a shorter version can be agreed upon. One possibility is that the 
player does not have to land on a comer to receive a wedge for a correct 
answer in a given category. He will receive a w^e every time he lands on a 
color and answers the apprc^ate question <x)TTectJy. In small classes each 
student plays individually, in large classes several students form a team and 
select a team speaker who is responsible for stating the answer Another 
member of the team serves as the reader of the questicm for the next team. 
To practive pronunciaticm and to get the indents accustomed to listening to 
each c^er, players take turns in reading the questions. 

While the studtents are playing, the msUiictor works with the diffc^nt 
aspects of language acquisition. He compiles a list of the new words the 
students should learn for vocabulary building. He prommes discussicms 
about an especially intriguing question. AlttKHigh the questions occur at 
random, it is possible to group certain questions together and hold the 
students responsible for the information. In the category "History,** for 
example, several questions about one important event may come up, giving 
the students a chance to do further study on the subject 

To make sure that the students take the game soiously, the instructor 
may follow up by giving quizzes. Vocabulary quizzes can be made more 
attractive by stating a question with a blank to fill in the word to be learned. 
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Quizzes about conicnt can be in the fonn oT 'True or False" or in stating the 
answers and letting the students formulate the questims. 

The best time to introduce TRIVIAL PURSUIT in a class is after the 
drat half of a tenn when the instructor is familiar with the ability and 
comiutibility of the students. By that time, the students know each other 
and can contribute to a congenial atmosphere that is conducive to language 
learning. 

Since the original TRIVL\L PURSUIT is too difficult for elementary 
and mtermediate students, the insUuctor will create an annt^riate version 
for these levels. The familiar TRIVIAL PURSUIT color coding is applied 
to a slightly changed set of categories. The selection of cate^es and 
questions is itetennined by the text aiul by the material covered and allows 
the instructtn- to reinforce certain areas of vocabulary, structure, and 
cultural information. The following set of categories was developed from an 
elementary and intermediate text in German: 

Original TRIVIAL PURSUIT Eh mentary/Intermediate Foreign 
Category Language Category 

Gr .^aphy Geography 

Entertainment Food, Drink, Holidays 

History History and Politics 

Art and Literature Art and Literature 

Science and Nature Science and Nature 

Sports and Leisure Vocabulary and Miscellaneous 

The two categories that have been changed in the example above 
contain mostly questions that can be answered only by players who have a 
Ihortnigh knowledge of the country's present cultural concerns and interests. 
In most forei^ language texts the subject of eating and feasting occurs early 
because it is of great interest to the students. What people eat, how, when, 
and why supplies the material for many questions of varying form and 
dilTiculty. "VtwalMilary" can stand as a categc»y by itself, if the instructor 
wishes to emphasize vocabulary building. There are many wcys to elicit 
answers in the target language including the following: 

Where do ytni find a ? 

What do you do with a ? 

Who uses a ? 

What is the opposite of ? 

"MiscellanecMis" may contain questions about the meaning of 
important abbreviations, the age at which young people can obtain a 

« nil 
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driver*$ license, business hcHirs of stores ami banks, and cHher trivia thai do 
not fit in any abet categcny. 

The «mtc created for the lower levels will resembte the original 
TRIVIAL PURSUIT more closely, if a few very obscrue and difficult 
questions pop up here and there* Tl^ students glwUy accept the challenge 
l^ause they feel that ttey are doing the real thing. 

In the beginning, a set of thirty to thirty-five cards with questimis for 
each of the six caie^mes is sufficient to play a good gune. If a computer is 
available, it is easier to keep track of the questions by creating a data base. 
Questicms and answers are axled by number, category^ and leveU if desired. 
They are arranged for print on address labels. The printed labels are affixed 
to large index carets in the orcter of the categories. After the cards have been 
color coded, they are re^y for play. 

Imaginative students are a great resource for expanctingthe game. The 
practice of formulating clear and precise questions that elicit the desired 
answers adds a new dimension to the language learning experience. 
Submitting questions can be part of an assignment or extra credit work. 
Guidelines for evaluation slKMild include ratings for originality, corrgrct use 
of structure and vocabulary. 

Playing games in the foreign langua^ classnoom is a risky tmsiness 
because it may give students and outsicUsrs the impression that foreign 
language is not a serious field of stucfy. But TRIVIAL PURSUIT is not just 
a game; it is a constant quest for knowledge- Based on intellectual 
stimulation and generating spontanmis dialogue, the game contains some 
of the most important objectives of foreign language teaching These 
objectives include expansion of vocabulary in a great variety of areas, 
valuable and current information on politics, the arts, history, sports, and 
entertainment, and above all active and effective oral use of the foreign 
language in a relaxed setting that is quite close to real life. 
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Reversing the Role of the 
Foreign Language Lab: 

From Practice to Presentation 

Max D. Gartman 
Uni^rsity of North Alabama 



In the past two years my enthusiasm for teaching a foreign language 
has turned from near burn-out to blasi-oif because of a change in my ur e of 
the language laboratory. By reversing the rote of the lab from practice to 
presentation, my class time has become mwe exciting and more meaningful. 
This paper will reveal how this came about through a review of my 
experiences regarding the reality of the lab requirement and the traditional 
role of the lab as well as a review of the lessons learned through the years. 

The Reality of the Lab Requirement 

In the fall of 1982 I was recruited to develop a foreign language 
program at the University of North Alabama. I left a well-oiled program in 
which we had just rmrchased our fourth listenhroiord laboratory, having 
completely worn out the otherUu^e over a twenty-year period. U|»n arrival 
at UNA I discovered that there was a requirement similar to those in many 
universities for two hours of language lab per week for the elementary 
classes. Unfortunately, there was no language lab and very few tapes. In a 
few weeks we miraculously created a listening lab mann^ by minimally 
trained upper-level lan^ge majors using the regular tapes produced for the 
texdxx}ks we were using. The lal^ meet on Tuesday and Thursday: five 
Spanish, four French, and three German. Upper-level classes use the 
education library listening facilities with the tapes being handled by the 
circulation desk. 

Throu^ut this Uauma as we struggled with the proposal to ask the 
university for $35,000 or $40,000 for a language lab, i began to do some 
soul-searching and reflecting on twenty-two years of teaching of French and 
Spanish and researching metho<k>l(^. The first step was to review the 
eflfectiveness of the traditional role of the language lab. 
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Reviewing Uie Tradltioaai Role of the Langnage Lab 

A widely cited sti«ly entitled Language Laboratory Facilities 
published in 1963 by HEW has a chapter on "Why a Language Lab?" In 
this rationale Alfred Hayes reminds us that "practice is, then, essential to 
uiKterstanding and speaking a foreign langui^e." Then he concludes in bold 
print "To provide this practice is the fundamental role of the language 
laboratory." (Hayes, p. 15) Soon thereafter in Wilga River's (1968) 
celebrated text on lan^age teaching metiwdology, we find the same basic 
premise that the role of the language lab is for practice of aural and oral skills 
to accompany the audio-lingual method of developing linguistic habits. She 
does warn us that there was nctthing automatic or certain about the use frf'the 
hujguage lab. As a matter of fact, she discusses the negative 1963 Keating 
study, which though somewhat refuted, cast dmibts on the validity of the 
premises on which the language labs were built 

Those of us who were teaching and using language labs in our 
methodolt^ were trying desperately to make item genuinely useful and 
cost-effective. We questioned the results that rarely seemed sommensurate 
with the expense and time involved. The labs were not living up to 
expectaUons even with our best efforts. Some schools kept the five-day~a- 
week schedule of five regular classes with lab as an optional activity. 

The Languid Annual— 1967, published by the Center for Curriculum 
Development has an excellent article by Pierre SherU entitled" What to do 
with a Langua^ Laboratory?" which was translated from Le Fmnqais 
dans le Monde. Shertz enthusiastically gives advice about the use of the 
lab, but finally ccmcludes th-^t the lab does .lot appear to him to be 
"absolutely indispensable," and that as it is presently conceived, "condemns 
itself and has probably lived out the better part of its life." He does fee! that 
the tape recorder and projector are indispensable to the language teacher 
(pp. 42-49). 

In 1 969, Peter Oliva's text on foreign language methodology reflected 
the traditional role of the language as an essential partner to the audio- 
lingual method: "The primary function of the language laboratory is the 
conduct of drill in the foreign language." (Oliva, p. 189) The premise that 
practice m^es perfect is only tmc, of course, if the practice is proper. It 
took the Pennsylvania study (Smith. 1 968) to begin to slow down the flood 
of millions of dollars being spent on language laboratory equipment. 

In December of 1969. after a statewide, elaborate evaluation, the 
audio-lingual method, which many classroom teachers doubted from the 
beginning, and its partner, the language lab, were shown to be houses built 
on sandy ground. One critic of the study admits: "From the results of the 
study it cannot be argued that more time in 'habit formation' and drill 
acquisition in the eariy phases of language instructions has long-term 
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bei^fits that show up only at later stages/* (Carroll, 235 ) Students in the 
Peiu^ylvanf a study tising more or less tr^itional methods proved to do as 
wett as or better than awlio-Ungual students w)k> spent ^diUond time in the 
language laboratory. 

Tl^re is an excellent review of tte Pennsylvania proyect as well as 
three others in an appendix ctealing with lal» m Cha^ain*5 1971 text on 
second-lan^age acquisition. In a fair and open-minded treatment of the 
value of the lab« he repents a condition that still exists somewhat even today: 
^'Neither subjective evaluation nor research evklence has been able to 
gather sufficient fon% to conviiKre the profession to use the lab whole^ 
heaitedly or to discard it entirely." (Chastain, p, 539) 

Three years later in AUen and Valettc's textbook (1972, p. 28), we 
find only two basic para^phs dealing with the language laboratory. The 
commentary draws attention to the trend away from language labs to media 
centers. The 1 974 ACTFL Review points out the continuing tuend toward 
media centers. It reports also the lack of enthusiasm on the part of teachers 
for media centers because of "their past bad exigences with Imiguage 
labs." (Levy, pp. 26 27) In the following ACTFL Review it is reported that 
the language laboratory has fallen into "disrepute", citing a study that 
students complain primarily about the lack of coordination between lab and 
classroom activities, poor equipment, and non- language-oriented lab 
directors. (Reinert, P. 283) 

The sad fact has t^n, nonetheless, that we have thousands of rooms 
filled with booths and reccxrders across the ecninntry and new labs being 
installed continually. Some teachers have tenaciously tried to cany on 
uncter the assumfrtion that the lab wwiW scmiehow imfnwe the amversatiOTal 
skills of their students. With the excejrtion of those using the labs for 
individualized instruction, one finds little clear evidence of their relative 
value. (Levy, 1974) 

By 1 982 we begin to see articles like "What Can Be Done with a 
Language Lab?'' This article describes a situation where the old lab is 
turned into a sort of foreign language students' lounge with a little 
equipment for their use. ( N immons) The following year McCoy and Weible 
make an obvious conclusion to their commentary on language labs; 

For most students, however, the language lab became synony- 
mous with meaningless repetition, an identity which was 
transferred in part to language learning as a whole. To some 
extent it is accurate to say th.at our profession has spent the last 
15 years working to ovenrome the negative effects of this 
mindless embrace of what should have been a highly heipfiil 
instructional medium. {McCoy and Weible* pp. 137-43) 
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Although the traditional role (tf the fofeign language lab has been a doubtful 
one from the very start, many of us are stUI faced with a lab requirement and 
all the acc(»npanying iEffigative& 

Remenberb^ the Leuoas Learnt 

The seccmd step in my review was to call into focus other factors that 
my language teaching experience has tau^t me in addititm to the fact that 
the lab was hardly cost effective if effective at all. The roost obvious 
l»obtem was that the stwients and the teacher never seemed to have enough 
time in class. The direct method, which everyone seemed toeraorace. takes 
"forever." The St. Cloud method pnxnised basic c^mversational skills after 
500 contact hours. More recent researchers tell us that 7^ contact houre 
are required to reach a level of 2+ in proficiency. According to my 
calculations, that might requu« 17 semesters at one 3-hour course per 
semester. 

Secondly, speaking only the target language in class requires long 
explanations that are often difficult for students to understand even in 
Englsh. The level (Omental drc^xMit and frustration when stmlents do nm 
know what is going on in class is high indeed. The level of frustration of the 
true be^ers in the various direct m^tKxb used by the Centre International 
des Etudes Franyaises at the University de Nice is often high because they 
do m>t easily grasp what is taking pl»% in classes. 

A third realization recalled was the genuinely valid use of the lab to 
present as authentic native model. That, of course, can be accomplished by 
a simple cassette r«M)rder. In evaluating outstamUngproi^Bms as a member 
of various Southern Associatim of Schools and Colleges evaluation teams, 
my observations were that tl« prize-winning private sclxx)} im^rams did 
not rely on or even have a lab, but, they did use retards and cassette 
recorders to present native moctels. 

The fourth item remembered was the hatr^ developed within 
students trying to «to lab exercises that were too complicated, too fast, and 
too far removed fhmi their classroom activities. This was one of the fu^ 
reactions to the new tapes we were using at UNA. The lab ^sistants were 
constantly having to stt^ the tape to explain what was supposed to be going 
on, 

A positive recollection relative to the lab was that it had always been 
effective to use lab time to give a dictke. Each class was sure to get the same 
dictation, and it ti«i the lab to the previous classroom activity. 

Again on the negative side, there never seened to be enough time in the 
typical college lab structure for the student to play back what he had 
rwiorded for comparative examination. Even when some time was available 
for playback comparison, most students could only conclude that they do 
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not wmi like the native. Unless they had a superiOT aural-oral m^hanisin, 
whfeh is rane, cmection was virtually impi^ibte withcHit tte aid of a 
teadier. As a resoh d this experiem^e aod otimr evktence^ I did not push fc^ 
a listen-record lab, (JcrimKm, 1966) 

Tfanough my revi^ of the vartety of recent strategies for s^ml- 
iani^tage acqui^t^m* I came to tht ccmchisira) that the rote of the language 
lab » TOgligiUe. Pnrfessi^ Rassias's effective use of student assistant is a 
good exampte of an alternative, 

Ls&U fiiHl (^itamly not least, my reoillecticm W9$ that the immary 
crfistactes in the development of (^mununicatioa skills, fw which the lab was 
designed, were Ite i^ychdogical Iwrrters resulting from real peiscmal 
interactifm. The only way I had evw semi the^ Iwriers overcome was in 
tte process of human intenu:ttcML The afifective dmiain of direct human 
ccMnmunicaticm cannot be dup^cated in a man to machine relatimiship. 
Perecm-to-person practice is the only logical training ground Ti^ human 
affective elements of interference simply cto ncA exist wten a human faces a 
machine nor even a victea R^nt schdarship attests to the importance of 
dealing with affective terriers. (Higgs, p, 3) 

Reversing the Rcrfe 

With all tlK>se factors in mind, it was disoracerting to observe the first- 
year labs doing business as usual. The tapes were too difficult, the same old 
neptive attitudes were imsent anK>i% the stiKlents^ and the usual nagging 
doubts existed with the teachers. At that point, 1 realized what we had 
known from the outset Looking back at the 1963 HEW publication on 
lan^ia^ labcratimes, sandwicted in tl^ mictetd* Hayes's |m^lab rationale, 
he states the obvious: "'A competent teacher, who makes the best use of 
time, aiKi has ac<^^ to good materials, can indeed succ^sfully provide the 
kind of practice require/' (Hayes, p* IS) 

How could we find time to have more practice in class and not spend 
so much time explaining and pre^nting the lesson, even tlKHigh we 
customarily used the tarpt language? The answer was so apparent that it 
was embarrastng The lab could be usc^ for presenting the lesson, and class 
time could be us&d for practice. 

We are now into the sewnd year of reversing the lab's role by using it 
to present the lesson rather than to practice it. Our procedure involves three 
basic steps. 

Step one: An uf^r-level student who has had at least two years of the 
language, preferably a miuor with some personality as well as skill, plays the 
first portion of the tap^ produced by the textbook company in order to give 
some practice in pronunciation and to ^vc an opportunity for hearing 
authentic, varied models. 
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Step Two: A cassette tape macte by me m English presents the lesson 
(twenty-one per semester) in three parts: pronunciation, ^aromar, ami 
exercises. In going over the pronuiH:iation I try to i^e tt^ same langua^ one 
might use in the classrorai: '*Let's do that again. That's a tough one/' 
Occasionally, my Uoc^ and bleepers are not deleted. The stmtents love 
them. Contrary to what pnrfessicmally prepared tapes do, special anenticm 
is given to exceptions and emissions such as ''Ncrtice that I do nm 
pronounce the "e'' in samedi"" As for the grammar, what is in the textbooJc 
is read with pauses fw pronunciation practice and additional commentary. 
When we come to the exereises, the purpose of each one is explained and 
they are given clear instructions about what will be expected of them in 
class: *This is what I will say in class , . and this is what you will say. . . 
Part if not all of each exereise is practice 

Step Three: At the conclusion of the tape the student assistants ask if 
they may help with any pronunciation problems or in clarifying an 
explanation or exercise. 

One other lab activity not a j^rt of the presentation is a dict^e on the 
previous lesson. 

Results of the Reversal 

There are several pc^itive results: 

1 . The rate erf" withdrawal from the elementary classes has been 
reduced from 28 i^reent to 10 percent with no change in 
testing standards or rate of progress. We still cover twenty- 
one lessons per semester, 

2. The average grades have increased at least one letter. After 
my first year, the Dean noted that my gr^es were a bit low. 
This past summer, his red pen ncrted on my grade distribution 
sheet that my ^ades were sii^tly above the university 
average. 

3. Lab attendance is much greater than in the past 

4. Attention during the lab sessions is neariy perfect with 
students taking notes and pronuncing aloud with little or no 
encouragement necessary. 

5. Students who miss lab can get a thorough explanation of the 
lesson by listening to a copy of the Upe, which is put into the 
School of Education library at the conclusion of the regular 
lab. The students are very happy with this arrangement since 
it allows them to catch up easily without having to track down 
the teacher or another student for help. 

6. TTiere is adequate class time to practice the exercises and 
genuine conversation^ p 
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7. More importantly, I am enthusiastic about what 1 am doing 
because it m^es sense to me. Given the requLned (x>miitions 
and circumstances, I feel that we are making the best use of 
cnir class time. 

If what Professor Higgs says is true, then the last result is definitely a 
significant step fc»rward: **The affective environment in the classroom may 
weU be mcMre influenced by a teacher's feeling of confidence than by 
externally imposed ouisidenitions of methodoio^/' (Higgs* p. 3) 

On the negative side, the vital visual element is limited dtuing the 
presentation to what is in the textbook, unle^ the lab assistant uses the 
board in making a point of clarification. 

Refining the Reversal 

During this f^sent yean the presentati(»i tapes have been improved 
to include more explanation alH>ut the exercises. There is a search in 
progress for a textbook that includes more thorough explanations in 
English^ which will in turn make Uie lab sessions more comprehensible. If 
our budget requests are granted, we will move enthusiastically toward 
putting the presentations on video cassettes which would, of course, greatly 
improve the visual stimulus. (Berwakl, 1970) The video cassette will, 
undoubtedly^ be a signiflcant improvement on what is already proving to be 
a more meaningful use of the language laboratory. 

We are only in the second year of this experiment, and only about 
three hundr^ students have been involve. Yet« intuitively, it seems to be a 
viable, logical alternative. The true value will be determined by the degree 
of success of our students* acquisition of a second language. 
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The Computer in the Forei; 
Language Classroom: 

^Mogwar or Gremlio? 
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The computer in the foreign-language classroom: ••mogwai" or 
gremlin? According to a iK>pular horror-fantasy film last summer, a cute 
little cuddly, furry creature known as a "mogwai" can, when certain rules 
arc broken (such as no light, no water, no food after midnight), become a 
host of hideous monstersintent on devouring their masters and wreaking 
general havoc in a household There seems to be a certain analogy, although 
perhaps only slight, with the use of computers in an acmlemic setting. The 
computer can be fim, playful, even "cute," but when the "rules" are broken 
(such as no structured presentation, no sound pedagogical principle, no 
supervision, etc.), it can become no more than an electronic "babysitter," 
wreaking general havoc with our lesson plans, our classroom presentations, 
and overall student performance. 

Between these two extremes of a "cute" toy to be brought out of the 
academic closet only when boredom sets in and a mechanical monster that 
monopolizes precious classroom time with little residual benefit, there 
appears to be what the French call !e juste milieu^ or "golden mean/' in the 
use of computers in foreign-language teaching. During a first experience 
with computers in an intermediate French class at Auburn University, in 
which, as an experiment, we attempted to utilize the computer as a 
complement to teaching instead of a replacement for personal interactive 
instruction between the teacher and student. It is to be hoped that the results 
of this experience may encourage others who have been somewhat hesitant 
to let the "newfangled electronic contraptions" invade their classrooms to 
experiment themselves with the computer as an ever-ready teacher s 
assistant, who will never Income impatient after answering the same 
question over and over and over again, even at the end of a very long day, 
without even a single cofiee break in the faculty lounge. 
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As fiiiither eiuxHir^ment for direct invcdvement with cmiiniters in 
tbe foreign language ctassnx)nu one must view my comments as coming 
from a **computer ccmvert,*' who, having shied away as long as possible 
from the new electrraic gaogetiy being used all around me, is and was far 
from a computer expert However, by neading nummms articles in 
periodicals such as Computers and Humanities^ by seeing succei^ stcmes 
reported in education literature, and by hearing friends and colleagues in 
other disciplines tell me of their exciting acccmiplishments with the 
computer, it became quite c^vimis that ""computers are here to stay.*' They 
are no fad, no whim of pedagogical fashion. They are not \&e the short-lived 
"teaching machines'' of the late fifties and early sixties whose lack of 
flexibility and direct interaction with the student won belied many so-called 
experts' prediction that these marvelous mmrhines wmild become the 
teacher-n^KMs of the future, eventually replacing the warm-blooded bodies 
in our professioa We ane still very much alive and well in the classnnmi and 
certainly inteiKl to be so for quite some time. But since we are ''sUU here,'* 
what can we do to assure that we can adafX to ever-changing technology and 
environmental situations? Perhaps my personal experience c^ada{Hation at 
Auburn in a sixth-quarter French class, in which intei^ive grammar review 
plays a significant part can (rffer a beginning to the answer to that questicm. 

After my c^isbn to use the computer in some way in my course, it 
was discovered, to ray dismay, that high-quality software or pre-packaged 
(m>grams for French were practically non-existent difficult to obtain, ami 
even if they were available, they were nm at all omipatible with my text. 
The grammar units were introduct^l at different times, at a more simplistic 
level, etc. I even discovered some pr^rams on the market where 
unbelievable gnunniatical erroi^ abcwmled I am afraid the culprit in th^ 
instances is the software company wiK> hiied a cominiter specialist with 
only a couple of years of high-school French to write the programs. (Recent 
good news is that more ami more forei^ language teachers are becoming 
directly involved with wftware deveiq[»nent.) Therefore, my last rtsm was 
to write the programs exactly as needed Fortunately, my elementaiy 
experience with the BASIC computer language was enough to get me 
started It did not take kmg to absorb just enough principles pro^^ming 
to enable me to write entire sets of exercises and drills with an>rc^riate 
prompts, positive feedback, and many other usual computer program 
**accouterments.*' I have list^ l^low (sw Figure I) an example of a very 
simple program that could be used, with slight modification, on any 
computer to write various types of veits and vocalnilary drills, substitution 
exercises, etc. Anyone who is interesti^J in computer usage in the 
classroom, even if he knows absolutely nothing about prc^mmming, could 
with a little experimemation adapt it for his own use. One ccmld even enlist 
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the aid of a conq>uter whiz in class, or a romputer afictcmiKlo anMUig 
colfeagites, even in anc^er dbcipline, who wwld pn^aMy welccmie the 
chance to help somecH^ else get staited in tlus dtrectifMu There are also 
available m>w very usefU pn^ramming akte, ioiown as '^autto^ 
ami "auttoring systems," which enable instructors with little or ik> 
comiHiter experieno; to bi^n writing drills, exercises, even ccunplete 
lessons, after only a moderate amount of practice. 

010 READ A$.BS 

020 IF AS-'-RN" THEN GOTO 100 

030 PRINT AS 

040 INPUT CS 

OSO IF CS<°»BS THEN GOTO 80 

060 PRINT "INCORRECT* 

070 GOTO 10 

0«) PRINT •'CORRECT" 

090 GOTO 10 

100 STOP <or END> 

1 10 DATA "II ... emrt."."est" 

120 DATA "Nous ... chsng*."."avoos" 

1 30 DATA "Elles ... arTiv4es."."so«" 

<olherDATAlines> 



' • • DATA -TIN^/ xix" <rinal DATA line> 

Simfrfe Veib Drill Fn^ram 
(Passi Composi) 
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After a few weeks experimentation with my grammar programs, I 
dtevebped several sel^ of exercises and chills on tfe^ past tense and the 
subjunctive mood. Thtx were then i^t m 5* 1 /4 inch fk^ipy disks. After we 
h^ disclosed the grammar praits in class, stiKients rould then ^« at a time 
convenient to their schedule* to micro^>m|Hiter lab whore there are over 
twenty IBM Perscmal Computers at their disposal check cmt a disk ami 
begin woii. Let me reiterate that this exerci^ disk was not used lopresent 
the grammatical c<Hice{X to the cla^. Students had Mcess to the disk only 
after my regular classromi presentation so that it would reinforce the 
exercises and drills previwsly performed in class. For tte disk, 1 actually 
used, with slight nradification, some of the exercises taken directly from the 
textbook. 

StiKfent ne^smw to th» instn^kHml technk)!^ was overwhelmingly 
pc^itive. Students were C(»itinually asking me to'^ut on'* new exercises for 
them to complete. Of course^ some of this enthusiasm must be attrilnned to 
the newness'* of the idea and the general attraction that computers hold for 
the younger generation. However, many students had never had before 
what is called a ""hands-on" experience with the computer, so there was 
even a double benefit involved here. 

Even much later, several students in this class told me that they 
performed much better in a more advanced class when they goi to the units 
where they had done exercises on the computer, because they remembered 
specific rules and structures that were reinforced by these drills. It is my 
plan to continue the implementation and further develc^ment of computer- 
assisted instruction, or more descriptively, computer-a>mp!emcnted 
instruction, in my torses at Auburn University. As one comes to realize 
upon beginning to investigate cominiter usa^ in acmiemic settings, it is 
certainly true that *'the sky is the limit*' There are more and more 
sophisticated systems becoming available eveiy day using recorded tapes 
so that pronunciation and spoken respoi^es can be eval* ated, even 
corrected by the computer. (See Groffrey R. Hope, Heimy F. Taylor, and 
James P. Pu^ck, Using Campy iers in Teaching Foreign LMnguage\Ncw 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1984}.) 

State-of-the-art t^hnology offers a system that uses video disc 
players or videotape recorders to coordinate sight and sound into a realistic 
visit to a foreign country, complete with a guided tour by a native si^aker. 
One such program is ''Montevidisco** developed at Brigham Young 
University. Of course, most high ^hool and college budgets jHCclude such 
ventures into high technology* but perhaps as the value of these applications 
to foreign-ianguage learning becomes more well known, grants from private 
and public sources will be forthcoming for their implementation. 
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In coiclusion, while the activities n^ntkmed above haw just "scratched 
the sulfas" of comfwter usage in ti»e classroom, and while some colleagues 
have far surpassed my initial efforts in this direction, it should be noted that 
these machines can be used as well for other activities related to teaching 
duties. They can take much the drudgery out of Mlministrative "busy 
work," such as keeping attendance and homework compieiion records up to 
date, recording sccMies. and even, within the more traditional role associated 
with the cfHnputer, calculating final averages. On the academic side, 
computers can be used to present new material to students so that the more 
gifted ones can proceed at their own pace without being held back by others. 
But lest the fear crf""eariy retirement" fw all human teaching machines rear 
its ugly head, all of us in our profession should be reminded that with the 
advem of the microc€»n|»iter and ctmcomitant computer-assisted instructicm 
programs, many experts, perhaps some of the same recalcitrant ones that 
heralded the arrival of the teaching machines, began proclaimint the 
impending "Twilight of the Gods" for the classroom teacher. But this just 
has not happened. Why not? The answer is really quite simple. Until the 
computer manufacturers can program a C(»nputer to interact emotionally 
with a student, who, after hours and hmirs of hard work and effort, reaches 
heights of success never tlmught pc^sible. or shed tears of desperation when 
another student, after the same painful struggte, fails miserably— until they 
can make a computer to do that, we have nothing to worry about. Realizing 
this, then, we can all view the computer as neither "mogwai" nor gremlin, 
but just a helpful tool with no more threat to our existence than the chalk and 
blackboard that we use every day. 
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